sant RADICAL. 


FUNE, 1869. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


PARTY of laborers was employed in bailing the water out 

of acanal. The expense and loss of time were found to 
be so great that the managers determined to substitute a steam- 
bailing machine, and discharged all their hands. One of them, 
who staid behind to see this natural enemy at work, after casting 
moody glances at it, said to himself, “ Well, anyhow, you can’t 
vote.” 

But what is more mechanical than a large percentage of the 
voting done in America, especially in city wards where a steam- 
mill might as well deposit the grist of fraud and ignorance? 
Before a man congratulates himself for his possession of one 
advantage over a machine, he might consider if an extra attach- 
ment could not be fitted to it, to throw his motiveless and 
unintelligent vote. 

What is the theory, as distinguished from the practice, of 
voting? The ideal answer is the most practical one that can be 
given,—A vote isa prayer. “Hoc erat in votis,” this was among 
our wishes, says Horace. <A voter extols and offers up some- 
thing to which he is devoted. He is a votary of ideas and mea- 
sures, and hastens to lend his voice to the great supplication of 
a country as it gather its life together into the special providence 
that answers prayers. To avoid personal exertion, the people of 
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Tibet fasten a wheel to their praying cylinders, and set it ina 
running stream. We have the same expedient revolving in the 
cyrrent of ward-room politics. And, if the inspectors were to 
cast out the votes of all the people who had not prayed at an 
election, there would be matter for the paper-mills. 

Shall we say, nevertheless, that every vote is cast by an 
intrinsic and inalienable right? The right t#vote is not in the 
gesture, but in the whole mental temperament. <A man for five 
dollars and a drink will undertake the motion, and repeat it till 
the drinks fail or the police make up their minds to detect him. 
Is that a natural and inalienable right? Then furnishing the 
drinks and bribes is also a natural right. Who will say that this 
poisoning of the privilege of suffrage is an inborn characteristic 
of manhood? It is bred of cursing, and not of praying: it 
perpetuates the most degraded inclinations of the race. 

Mankind is endowed with certain rights: amohg them are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. A man has a right to vote 
whose prayer is to acquire or to extend these precious elements 
of manhood. . We disfranchise rebels because they proclaimed, 
by the cannon’s lips, their infidelity to these. We say they have 
no right to vote in a country that desires to be divinely organized 
upon the basis of human nature. They abdicate, with the nature 
they deny, the right to oppress and hamper its development. If 
they stijl have a natural right to vote, then disfranchisement is 
the greatest crime of the republic. We persist in depriving 
them of suffrage, because we have discovered that there is no 
right corresponding to the privilege. They made a noisy procla- 
mation of their deficiency ; but I cannot see why other men, who 
go by stealth to express their want of manhood sufirage by 
voting against it, are not equally rebellious. They cost the 
country as much blood and treasure as four campaigns consumed. 
Indeed, the first dollar of the war debt was incurred while men 
with an American privilege, but without an American right, were 
voting compromises for Missouri, bowie-knifes for Kansas, and a 
halter for John Brown. And it was a great weakness of the 
Republicans in their late canvass that they did not emphasize this 
fact against all caviling about the debt, and show, dollar for 
dollar, how vote for vote imposed the burden upon the poor 
man’s necessaries ~ 
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A man can be expressly educated to crave liberty and happi- 
ness for himself, and to detest it in others. Slavery thus reared 
the Southern master, and his dependency of white pauperism. 
Ireland thus prepares her children to turn the boon of naturali- 
zation into a fraud upon the giver ; and they conspire with rebels 
to sequestrate human rights, and set up a monopoly. Have they 
a right to vote because they buy a square foot of paper of a 
district clerk ? No more than Jefferson Davis, who could have 
voted where they did, and not been challenged. If the intelli- 
gence of the one, and the ignorance of the other, combine to hate 
the negro, what is the difference? The difference is, that we 
may convert the ignorance, while we can only expatriate the 
intelligence. But can we say that the natural right to vote exists 
among these immigrants until their conversion shall help us to 
offer up America’s natural prayer? Their natural right is to 
enjoy here all the opportunities for becoming so converted: no 
man dare refuse them schooling, wages, land, and fraternity ; but, 
if he says they shall not vote for five years, he virtually acknowl- 
edges that they have not brought over with them a natural right 
of suffrage. If they had, then he is guilty of withholding from 
them one of their natural opportunities for being converted to 
America. Naturalization is not reading, writing, and spelling: 
we all have to embrace the opinion that no test of it of this kind 
can be set up, because it is human sympathy with republican 
equality. How many times must a man vote against that sym- 
pathy, and amperil the republic that shelters him, in order to be 
converted to it? If he dropped his ticket into the post-office, or 
forgot to drop it anywhere, his republican education would be 
quite as far advanced. 

We might anticipate that a genuine American feeling would 
dawn upon him while he was depositing its very opposite, if we 
could observe that any vicious condition is improved by its 
indulgence. There have certainly been cases of sudden conver- 
sion to Christianity ; but they are not very common in bar-rooms - 
which men frequent to perform an act that sends them there 
again. Will you make it by law impossible for a man to drink, 
by making the sale of liquor impossible? We make fraudulent 
naturalization and fraudulent voting punishable by law, and it 
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tasks wary heads to devise some means for making them impos- 
sible. But, when a nan who has just landed at the wharf buys 
papers that are not due to him for five years, that is not the only 
kind of fraudulent naturalization. A far worse kind is when the 
man, at the end of five years and after, votes against the nature 
of the country that has made him a native before he is “to the 
manor born.” While he is voting thus, he is not insensibly con- 
verting himself to liberty. Would that he were! In that case, 
the immigration of the last thirty years might have been thrown 
at last against its tyrants and deceivers, instead of with them 
again, and in real hostility to its own selfish welfare. How do 
you account for the prevailing continuance of this bad voting if 
bad voting is an educator? But Deacon Slygrits will go on, day 
after day, excepting Sundays, sanding his brown sugar, and 
watering his sperm oil, and find no saving grace overtake him in 
the transaction, except that he puts into his till. The deacon is 
not to be converted to honesty by the gesture of sifting his 
adulterations into poor men’s bread. We may grant that the 
deacon is a member of the church, but don’t say that he 
swindles by natural right. It is wonderful how much sand, 
plaster of paris, logwood, and sulphuric acid a community will 
stagger under, and find its way every Sunday to sit with the 
conspirators. So the country manages to drag its dead weight 
into the great act of worship, and to repeat, “ Of a truth, God is 
no respecter of persons.” 

But, if persons are no respecters of God, they adulterate this 
act of worship with no benefit to themselves. If, in spite of 
them, religion flourishes, it does not follow that irreligion is an 
inalienable trait of mankind. Ifa young country had not, like a 
young man, a considerable margin in which to entertain its vices, 
we should by this time have had it declared by vote that the 
American principle was to deprive men of opportunity. But the 
farm says to the seaboard, give every man his chance: it goés 
down to work patiently at the dyke which is to prevent the tide, 
all encumbered as it is with sea-wrack and foundered matter, 
from breaking in to cover the green fields where liberty broods 
and quickens in the summer sun. The open air is a great desic- 
cator: it stoops to the refuse of the sewers of London and Paris, 
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and converts it into a fertilizing agent. The West says to the im- 
migration that is thrown up to rot in the wards of all the Eastern 
cities, “Spread your feculence upon our fields.” And soon 
we find that the Irish-American of Chicago sends a sweeter 
crop down to the coast ; native good sense and feeling are liber- 
ated, and rise to rustle in the breath that stirs a million votes. 
America was opportunity, and lay desolate at the tardiness of 
the discoverers.. Our own opportunities depend upon this anti- 
septic quality of her sweet, dry prairie air. 

A man can be expressly educated to crave liberty and happi- 
ness for all. Slavery has thus educated the most considerable 
portion of the Southern negroes. They come into the republic 
with a radical advantage over the Irishmen, that their sorrows 
have not made them insolent. The whole Catholic Church can- 
not furnish so much natural religion as these troops of men 
whose penance of lashes and fasting was not self-bred of super- 
stition. The overseer has done the work of all the pulpits over 
one beatitude, at least; for he has brought their meekness to 
such a pass that it begins to inherit the earth, which is plump 
with their labor. When you hear that they have armed them- 
selves, it is because they suspect plots against so much of Amer- 
ica that runs torrid in their veins. Ambition has been the excep- 
tion : acquiescence is the rule. And it is a trait so valuable to 
our welfare, that the country’s quick temper should vow its 
preservation, and be as imperious as need be for that object. If 
necessary, it should set a musket marching by the side of every 
negro who is intimidated from his vote or bread. Said one of 
our gruff negro-haters to an old freedman, “ What are you, any- 
how ?”—“ When God made me, I wasn’t much; but I’s a man 
now.” 

The colonel of a negro regiment asked a sergeant about a 
man in his company. “A’n’t got no sense, cunnul, — senseless 
man: he’s smart enough, but a’n’t got wisdom to tote um.” 
That seems to me to be the answer of the intuitive religion 
which the politics of the country are smart enough to challenge 
at the polls. For this wisdom, which is from above, is first pure, 
then peaceable. But the parties cry, “ At any rate, let us have 
peace.” 
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But, South and North, we have ignorance of every kind: not 
only that of the negro who cannot spell at all, nor that of the 
man who spells him with two g’s; but a lack of moral apprecia- 
tion, in all colors, of the meaning of liberty. In every section is 
the most dangerous ignorance of the natural religion of a vote. 
It is thrown by hands who throw no honor with it, and is no 
heavier than the paper on which it is printed. It counts one, 
when the voter counts nothing yet. He counts nothing for lib- 
erty, yet one against her. She is brave enough to accept the 
embarrassment, with the generous pique of a fine woman, who 
says to herself, “I'll make you love me yet ; for, in-spite of your 
churlishness, I see myself in you.” We accept this predicament 
of finding that to be loved is essential to our happiness. 

In the mean time, we ought not to be slow to avail ourselves of 
all our natural advantages. The more we liberate the moral 
power that the country possesses, the safer we become in the 
midst of frauds, dishonest combinations, rings formed by the 
natural coalescence of all the lower motives. These impulses 
find it costly to maintain their life; money must be on tap for 
every comer; intrigue must rack desperate brains; the whole 
seaboard must be swept to manure a single vote. And, every 
time this violence is attempted, the same elaborate deceits must 
be set on foot, bribes and perjuries manufactured, ignorance 
manipulated, whole districts stirred up and laboriously spattered 
at the garments of Liberty. Every man in this country is more 
than willing to express his own opinion. If he has one, all you 
have to do is to hold out a box, and take it; but, if he has no 
opinions at all, he may ask five dollars for the deficiency. It is 
a very costly and tedious operation to get together men enough 
to adulterate the morals of a neighborhood. They are growing 
more expensive every year. And we begin to feel that all our 
political engineering, from the primary meeting and the caucus, 
where the rill starts, to the electoral college, whence the volume 
issues to cover five and thirty states, is difficult, burdensome, 
and defective. It keeps out as much morality as it delivers. It 
subserves the interest of men-haters more than it advances the 
objects of the men-lovers. For a man who has no religion to 
speak of can pull a wire, and, lo! whole divinity-boards and 
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cliques of piety set to gesticulating like marionettes, fall foul™of 
fanatics, and belabor them to bring in the era of good feeling. 
These prairie-dogs will loosen vast tracts of soil with their bur- 
rows. At your approach, they easily disappear ; but, if you put 
in your hand to seize them, you will find that they have a copper- 
head for sleeping partner. 

This ventriloquism, which appears to throw a popular voice to 
spots where nothing of the kind exists, will be tired out and 
driven from the field when we set free to speak all the hearts 
who have a naiural sense of pure and proper things. They will 
utter such a massive word that our corrosive politics will gnaw 
at itin vain. The petty intrigues will yelp around the base of 
it; but the haughty grace of the spire, vibrating with sweet 
chimes to proclaim liberty to all the land, will rise out of reach 
of their small honeycombing. Let us lift this unstained orna- 
ment, which takes our strength, and travels up with it skyward, 
into a challenge to all weathers. Let us add to our politics the 
natural religion of the American woman. 

More than fifteen years ago I wrote a paper of a different 
tendency, which never rose to the importance of being forgotten ; 
so that no one is in debt to me for this advertisement of it. But, 
since that time, some drops of blood have fallen into the ink 
with which men write. 

When we find in the Greek literature and in the epistles of 
Christian writers such a primitive depreciation of woman, we 
come upon the source from which the modern doctrine of the 
inequality of the sexes is derived. If, unfortunately, an inequality 
in the culture bestowed tpon both sexes still remains to prolong 
this prejudice, and to lend it some show of reason, both profane 
and sacred literature seem all the more authoritative. And yet 
the modern woman is stripping poem and text of theit claim to 
arbitration. . 

All Eastern nations have derived their type of woman-kind 
from their own rudimentary and faulty women. In the earliest 
conditions of all people, the exigencies of nature require strength, 
resistance to the elements, and a corresponding wisdom of the 
masculine kind. The feminine nature is solicited by nothing in 
such rude circumstances to develop its own peculiar influence, 
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It is in abeyance, and she falls into discredit and disrepute be- 
cause she is thrown upon her resources of charm, of wile, of social 
hypocrisy: she competes with strength by means that confirm 
the instability of an undeveloped mind. Man had the start, be- 
cause nature was violent towards him, drew out his energy and 
tact, and made him selfish in the use of his advantages. He 
was then the natural master, and woman cultivated the unavoid- 
able vices of the natural slave. She is Eve, Helen, Pandora: 
she is continually getting man into scrapes, as if for the sake of 
comforting him afterward. Her hope is larger than her intelli- 
gence. St. Paul is ruled by this Oriental feeling ; though he 
must have known, especially among the Christian converts, some 
women whose loftier style anticipated the mingled sense and 
heroism of the modern woman, who is trained by the discipline 
of knowledge and the multiplication of her careers. But he 
still thought it safer, in the atmosphere of Corinth and Rome, to 
forbid woman from speaking in public, from having an opinion 
different from her husband’s, and from declining the subordina- 
tion which her own mediocrity imposed. His cautions them- 
selves show, not that the new spiritual freedom was merely 
addicted to excesses, but that a better feeling began to stir the 
masses of untutored beings, who previously had valued culture 
only to write a visa upon the passport of their charms. If Paul 
had witnessed womanhood in the late campaigns of the Ameri- 
can people, as a million hearts of our women, struck by the ham- 
mer of war, sparkled with sense, forethought, courage, and devo- 
tion, to wage at home a battle stained by tears, and inspired by 
the noblest thoughts of the Republic, while the blood of their 
brothers was redeeming the dear soil, he would have lent to 
Scripture the text of that equality of woman which makes her 
essential difference man’s co-working power. And if he had ever 
felt the gentle language of Lucretia Mott liberating his heroic 
sense, and fitting spotless wings to his best emotions, he might 
not have considered it.so great a shame for a woman to speak in 
the Church. And we have plenty of women, who, “if they will 
learn anything,” are not obliged, fortunately, to “ask their hus- 
bands at home.” 

But, if the Eastern man had personal reasons for depreciating 
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woman, they are modern also, and will exist wherever man tries 
to extort advantages by keeping up the tradition of inferiority. 
This doctrine, starting from the East, has traveled through all 
the countries of Europe, and is here among us, tottering about 
under the weight of its antiquity. Some emigrants were met in 
the far West who had a blear, decrepit grandfather in the party. 
They were accosted, “ What on earth are you going to do with 
that old un?”—“ Well, I reckon we’ll begin a graveyard with 
him.” This tasteful disposition of worn-out notions is one of 
the functions of America. 

At the end of our proclamations of Thanksgiving, we say, 
“God save the Commonwealth of Massachusetts!” God is con- 
stantly saving up a part of it which we do not think worth 
using. In Massachusetts we do not use quite half of it: it may 
prove to be our better half, by an ordinance older than the lan- 
guage of compliment. The state is built and plowed all over 
with the different forms of wealth: they are tied up to every 
pier, lifted to every mouth, fingered in every primer; the obse- 
quious rails carry them past every house. But a wealth more 
common still is the sensitiveness of secluded hearts to the atmos- 
phere of right or wrong. Justice holds an election that is not 
officially reported: the silent preference of woman for those 
lovers, cleanliness and godliness. The invisible canvass of every 
question that involves the public welfare is carried on by a tem- 
perament, at once healthy and simple, unused to the arts of the 
street and caucus, not bronzed by the brawling of town-meet- 
ings, incapable of being solicited by meanness; subject, it is 
true, to social piques and jealousies, to the magnetic variation 
that records obscure currents of sentiment. But this needle 
that trembles so yearns towards the spot that is lighted by 
honor’s star. There is dévection in the sensitiveness: it ranges 
with the meridian that suggests the one motionless spot in all 
the heavens. It is quite as likely, if it ever leads you astray, 
that your binnacle is badly constructed, as that the polarization 
of the needle is imperfect. Put this delicate heart where it shall 
test the public movement, and contribute its peculiar rectitude. 

A woman cannot tolerate coarseness and acerbity. Let her 
go down to the town-meeting, then, and you will save in police 
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expenses. Her presence is the constable that arrests every 
brawler: he is in the lock-up of her disdain before he knows it. 
She is the natural moderator of a town-meeting, because she 
would occupy the floor with unspoken appeals to order and fair- 
dealing. All the churls would go home converted into gentlemen, 
especially if behind her presence lurked a vote. There is noth- 
ing that invigorates in the sparring and chaffing of our municipal 
debates. The wily men who have an ax to grind like to set 
that grit turning. Coarse jokes restore humor, or destroy it, at 
the pleasure of the cliques. Ignorance rises to bully good 
advice, and has the advantage of lungs over the man who prof- 
fers it, and sends him home to peculiar meditations on the value 
of our institutions. Women notice first any touch of tyranny, 
and feel it keenly: they would be the natural protectors of the 
gentle wisdom that deserved a majority. We should have in 
every town a school committee, half of whose members under- 
stood the sorrows, pains, and capacities of the children: the 
exhausting superfluity of the school programmes would be 
weeded out, the nuisance of lessons to be learned at evening 
abolished, and the common-school system would gravitate towards 
health and sanity. The grog-shops never could command a 
majority : there would be hardly alcohol enough in town to clean 
the brasses ; not enough to tarnish the endearments of home. 
But the details of her co-working it is hardly profitable to 
discuss: for we cannot anticipate how far they will reach ; what 
salutary hand she may lay upon committees of improvement and 
charity ; upon hospital direction and reform-school boards; upon 
social science when it is recognized as worthy to touch the 
pockets of the people, and command their votes; upon special 
juries for delicate cases that arise in the estate of marriage. 
Above all, let her have personal consideration in questions of 
divorce: perhaps she only can decide what shall be deemed 
sufficient cause for it. Questions that were specks on the hori- 
zon are rolling swiftly to the zenith: her rights of property, of 
person, in marriage ; her place between slavery and irresponsi- 
bility ; her assumption of station and employments. Her tem- 
perament hides the wisdom that has hitherto been absent from 
all these discussions, Perhaps she alone ¢an tell men what is 
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compatible with their honor. Give her power, then. Call’ her 
peculiar sensibility to these vexed questions; but arm it with a 
vote, that she may meet you on equal ground, and perhaps col- 
onize a chaste majority in every house. 

We cannot pursue these details. Each one opens a perspec- 
tive into the structure of our social system that invites protracted 
walks. 

A respectable Democrat of Lawrence was accompanied to the 
polls, at the late presidential election, by his Republican wife. 
Wedo not hear that he was the worse for anything except his 
Democratic sentiment. When his name was checked upon the 
list, his wife interrupted the unrepublican hand, and _ herself 
deposited a vote for Grant and Coifax. It passed unchallenged. 
This is the first vote cast in Massachusetts bya woman. Let us 
hope that the general’s aspiration for peace mingled with the 
matrimonial consequences of that vote. But it was something 
worth quarreling about ; and perhaps this couple never had, till 
then, a truly religious cause for disagreement. Heaven hasten 
the time when the altercation of the vote expels other connubial 
furies from every house! By all means let us make the country 
more cheerful with our unhappiness. 

It has been said that the influence of woman reaches the 
national politics by indirect means, through the private and 
social amelioration of her presence; that if a man be attached 
to her he becomes insensibly loyal to her morals, which penetrate 
so far that his fingers grow dainty in their selection of a vote. 
It is her vote that he deposits. But man and woman comple- 
ment each other's influence. His presence modifies the quality 
of her presence, so that whatever impulse reaches -him is 
already infected by himself. And hitherto a woman’s education 
has so strictly excluded her from the entertainment of political 
questions, that she has seldom occupied the place of independent 
helpmeet. She asks him at breakfast, perhaps, how he means 
to vote ; or, at tea, she exclaims, “ Don’t tell me that you went 
and voted for that Seymour, whose friends burnt out the orphans 
in New York.” There will be a different state of things when 
she learns to value a privilege that accentuates her natural right. 
For no human being can ever acquire power without considering 
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question, that is a matter of life and death to their less petted 
and fortunate sisters, with gay raillery, like that of old drawing- 
rooms into which streets that began to mutter with the cry for 
bread could not penetrate. The phrase “ strong-minded” is the 
petty barb of these fluttering picadores in this grave arena, who, 
when hard pressed, easily put the barrier of respectability be- 
‘tween, as they gain the seats where the upper circles gather to 
be amused. But the wife of the thrifty mechanic and shop- 
keeper does not disdain to borrow the same futile weapons to 
cover her indifference. She is sure that she never wanted to 
vote, and hankers for no privilege that can be defended by polit- 
ical equality. She is certain that her hanas are full with family 
cares: there’s not a finger left to lift a ballot with, even if she 
wished to throw it. Her husband can do the family voting ; and 
she, for one, will not be bullied into leaving her sphere for any 
cause. She never felt oppressed, and never saw a woman of her 
acquaintance who appeared to be ailing for want of suffrage ; 
and, in fact, instead of a moral cause that might appeal to her, 
there is nothing but the discontent of all the unemployed, 
unmarried women. Let them go out to service, and drown their 
sorrows in the wash-tub; work, like herself, and clear their minds 
of cant ; get married, though the husbands might be pitied, and 
acquire real responsibilities. 

Here is work to do, and the agitation has not yet moved in the 
direction from whicn the cause is actually threatened. If the 
right of suffrage were proclaimed to-morrow, the earnest women 
who have hitherto advocated it would find their work begun. 
The polls would be open before the judgments of the women 
were. It is useless to say that this want of conviction is the 
most striking illustration of woman’s defective education, and 
itself an argument for the suffrage which she ignores or despises. 
There is nothing in the mere right of voting that can repair the 
defect, and liberate woman’s intuitive disposition. . Before that 
can do the country effectual service, there is a great indifference 
to be overcome by the brave women who represent the cause. 

The temper of the men is so far favorable, that, instead of 
declaring hostility to the right of suffrage, they are waiting to 
see if women desire it. They say, “When woman wants to vote, 
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we'll let her.” Their education must be undertaken at this 
passive point. We ought to speak rather as men whose politics 
has plunged into desperate circumstances, and who are whipped 
by fraud and corruption into the conviction that the delicate 
sense of woman must be called to the rescue. She must be urged 
to enlist her honor and her fine disdain in the service of right- 
eousness. We must win over and charm her out of this threat- 
ening neutrality, as the lover plies the coldness of his mistress 
till it warms to acquiesence and melts into the consent of all her 
life to his. All the men should say, “If woman does not want 
to vote, still we want to have her vote: her moral judgment 
must be represented ; her voice must re-enforce the feeble and 
tottering majorities of right. It is a matter of life and death to 
the country to let loose all the purity and truth we can com- 
mand.” 

As the two sexes repair each others’ deficiencies in marriage, 
so they must learn to do it in political equality. 

Among the submarine cables which have been constructed, 
that one is found to be the most effective in which each wire that 
is employed is enveloped in hemp. It is not enough to wind the 
whole bundle with a single hemp ccvering ; but each wire must 
have its own. Then it becomes actually stronger than the sum 
of the strengths of the hemp and steel employed to make it. 
That is to say, the strength of the two combined exceeds the 
sum of the strengths of the two separately. And the explana- 
tion far outruns the cable. Neither material, which is used to 
make a connection between two shores, is really homogeneous : 
each has its weak places. Now, it is extremely unlikely that the 
weak places of both should coincide. When, therefore, the two 
are combined, we obtain the sum of the average strengths of 
each material. When they are tested separately, we get only 
the sum of the strengths of the two at their weakest points. 
Unite them, therefore, and the strain is so distributed that 
neither the pressure of millions of tons of Atlantic, nor the fret 
of a current laden with the joy and pain of two hemispheres, can 
fracture it. Weave man and woman, and reel off the tie through 
the country’s future. The message that God would fain trans- 
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mit will not leap out by any fracture, but be delivered where the 
exigency is waiting for the news. 


“If any two creatures grew into one, 
They would do more than the world has done ; 
Though each apart were never so weak, 
Yet vainly through the world should ye seek 
For the knowledge and the might 
Which in such union grew their right.” 


Advance, then, Liberty, to bind us in a perfect marriage to 
woman, when she longs to bring us her dowry of America. 


Joun WEIss, 


SONNET. 


BREATHING atom of thy universe 
I am, Eternal Spirit! I can hear 
The music of thy presence sweet and clear, 
When Nature pours her soul away in verse 
Too fine for Earth’s dull ears ; too delicate 
Save for that inner spiritual sense 
That all with thine immortal spirit blends, 
And renders beautiful life’s poor estate. 
Still breathe in goodness o’er me, mighty Soul, 
Immutable forever! I can feel , 
Only a sense of virtue o’er me steal, 
That conquers sin by its divine control: - 
Love sways my heart to gentle thoughts and kind, 
Thy sacred image in that heart enshrined, 





THE SUNDAY CONFLICT IN LONDON. 


F the head of that Emperor Constantine, who decided what 

kind of Christianity should overspread Europe and Americ 
is still as strange a jumble of the Pagan and Christian mytholo- 
gies as when he was on earth, with what sympathy must he look 
down upon our strenuous observance of the day once dedicated 
to “the Unconquered Sun,” whom he worshiped, under the 
impression that we are commemmorating the refreshment of 
Jehovah after the fatigue of creation! And if that old pagan 
divinity himself, the Sun, still delights in human sacrifices, 
how must he be pleased that the hard-working people, after six 
days of drudgery, must, on the one day in the week when they 
might gaze upon pictures, visit galleries of art, and be instructed 
by museums and lectures, be bound in mind on the day of the 
Sun, as they are physically and morally immolated to the 
drudgery on the rest! But I will not believe it of old Sol: his 
beams shine too sweetly down on that day, — he kindles his fire 
too carefully on the Lord’s day,—for us to classify him with 
those who would seal up the fountains of intellectual light on 
one day in seven. That a God who delights in human sacrifices 
—the sacrifice of reason, of intelligence, and of the pleasures 
and beauties of life — should still be strong enough in England 
and New England to shut up libraries and museums and 
galleries of art from the people, and be thought to find pleasure 
in so doing, is an anomaly which may be recommended to those 
of our liberal brothers who believe still in miracles and in prayer. 
Let them pray that the orthodox may not be so constantly born 
without spiritual sight; let them petition that the half-dozen 
preachers in each of our cities, who hold the sceptre of a divine 
despotism over the common people, may be enlightened ! 

For myself, believing much more in prayers to the Legislature 
than to God, I resolved lately to take some part in the move- 
ment now going on in England, to induce Parliament to open 
the museums and galleries to the people of London. There are 
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in London two superb museums, which might be as universities 
to the masses, and several galleries of art, which might shed 
gleams of beauty and truth about their dismal round of drudgery 
and care. The people are taxed, and not lightly, to support these, 
and to add to their treasures. In the British Museum they 
might see all the prehistoric traces of humanity, all the crystals 
and minerals of the earth, the antiquities of art, science, and 
mechanics, the assemblage of every tribe of creatures from the 
minutest humming-bird to the mammoth. In the National 
Gallery there are the great pictorial gospels, — the cartoons of 
Raphael, and other works of sacred art; there are the works of 
that messiah of English art, Turner, whom the lower classes pro- 
duced, — the barber’s son, by whom all the labor and soot and 
sorrow of London were transmuted to beauty. Yet, intellectually 
and morally, this sad city, like a huge Tantalus in hell, starves 
and famishes in the presence of these advantages! For some 
time, now, the struggle which has been going on between the 
Sunday League and the Lord’s-Day-Observance Association has 
been exasperated by the announcement that Mr. W. H. Gregory, 
M. P., is about to introduce a bill for the opening of these exhi- 
bitions. The Orthodox Association, with vast wealth, and all 
the clergy, and Lord Shaftsbury,—a philanthropist who injures 
the people more than all the misanthropists in existence, — must 
of course for some time win in these struggles ; nevertheless, 
the anti-Sabbatarians know Mr. Lincoln’s secret of “pegging 
away,’ and so the Sabbatarians are not likely to find their holy 
day one of complete rest. 

The Liberal League has sent deputations to the premier and 
to the home secretary on the subject. The latter, Mr. Bruce, is 
entirely with us. I was one of the deputation which visited Mr. 
Gladstone, and I cannot say that it increased my estimate of him. 
I felt, from his tone and manner, that he was at heart favorable to 
the reform ; but he evidently suspected that the other side — an 
influential deputation from which had just preceded us — was 
the stronger in numbers of the two, as representing, that is, the 
working classes themselves. His one desire seemed to be to 
find whether more workingmen were Sabbatarians or the reverse. 
Of course the obvious suggestion is that those who do not wish 
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to go to museums on Sunday need not ; but it is a trait of Sab- 
batarians that they wish to bind others with their own dogmas, 
and it was Mr. Gladstone's willingness to surrender all of us to 
mere numbers that seemed to me unworthy of an English prime- 
minister engaged in the great work of removing the yoke of an 
alien religion from the neck of Ireland. 

However, since it was so plainly destined to turn upon the 
desire of the masses, I felt a desire to find out what was the feel- 
ing among them ; and this I was able to do, while at the same 
time contributing a little tp the free cause. Taking a printed 
petition to Parliament for the openings in question in my hand, 
I went out among the shopkeepers and laborers of my neighbor- 
hood, and asked for their signatures. I send you some notes of 
my experiences in canvassing the matter, thinking that the 
readers of THE RADICAL may gather from them some light as to 
the condition of the English mind in reference to such subjects. 

I went from door to door, omitting no shop of any kind. All 
whom I visted were persons of a presumable practical interest 
in the question. I received about half the signatures for which 
I asked. Some men signed in silence; others declined in one 
word, —this word, however, being oftener than otherwise,accom- 
panied by a look or gesture of religious wrath. From one class 
point-blank refusal was sure to come with the certainty of 
natural law, — those called in England “ publicans,” the keepers 
of the splendid drinking establishments which are the wayside 
palaces of London. These speedily made up my mind to resign 
without further effort to Lord Shaftsbury. Now and then one of 
them was courteous enough to say, “I never mix in politics,” or 
“T have no time to visit such places myself ;” but generally the 
paper was returned with a look of frank contempt, as if I were 
asking them to help me to establish rival establishments, — as 
indeed I was. 

The preponderant objection was religious ; and the only dis- 
courtesies I received were from the aggressively orthodox. A 
confectioner turned pale with rage at sight of the petition, and 
cried, “I'll tell you my opinion,— you people are all insane. I 
know all about you: you are all skeptics and infidels, and wish 
to violate God’s Holy Word.” —“ But what is there in God’s 
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Word which would prevent the opening of a museum on Sun. 
day?” —“ What? Why, it says we must n’t work on the Sab- 
bath.” —“ But you know the Sabbath is the seventh day of the 
week: Sunday is the first.”.—“ Yes: but Christ changed the 
Sabbath to Sunday.” —“ Where do you find that?” — “Oh, I 
know you ; you don’t believe in Christ nor the Bible. The Bi- 
ble says, ‘Thou shalt not work at all.’” —“Don’t your folks 
work at all to get your Sunday dinner?” — “ My dinner is always 
cooked on Saturday.”—“ But how do you manage this cold 
weather about fire? don’t you have coals brought up?” — 
“Yes.” —“ Well, don’t you know the Sabbath you wish us to 
adopt was one on which ‘it was particularly commanded you 
should not do that very thing ?”—“ Nothing of the kind.” — 
“Why, it is said in the Bible a man was stoned to death by com- 
mand of God for picking up sticks to make a fire on the Sab- 
bath.” — “ Never.” —“ Now, if I prove to you that that hap- 
pened, will you sign this paper? If I am wrong, I'll burn it up 
before you.”—“ Oh, I know you infidels. No: I’ll not sign it.” 
Another man, who combines the occupations of butcher and 
preacher, also planted himself on the “Word of God.” Being 
a Calvinist, he was somewhat staggered by my citation of the 
precept and example of John Calvin against the observance of 
the Sabbath, but said naively, “It, is true that the change of the 
Sabbath to Sunday by Christ and his apostles is not so clear as 
we could’ wish ; (!) but the Lord having risen on the first day ot 
the week, and the apostles having assembled on that day, war- 
rants us in keeping it holy.” — “Of course every day is holy ; 
but how can we better keep a day holy than to give the people 
as many opportunities as possible for the cultivation of their 
minds and tastes?” Alas! being surrounded at the moment by 
sirloins, I forgot the other kind’ of food which my opponent is in 
the habit of supplying ; and this suggestion of a possible rival to 
his Sunday chapel caused him to shrink like a turtle into its 
shell. So I made up my mind that the preachers as well as the 
publicans were the natural allies of the Sabbatarians. The cab- 
drivers I found generally favorable to the freer Sunday. Yet 
among these a staunch literalist said, “God A’mighty says we 


must rest that day, My way is to lie down and sleep Sundays.” 
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I could not help thinking of Mr. Choate’s aversion to politics in 
the pulpit, because he “ went to his pew as he went to his couch, 
— for repose.” A shoemaker thought “ A man ought to devote 
himself to rest. Does that mean he ought to take his pleasure 
on the Lord’s day? Let him read the Bible, or go to chapel. 
That’s better for him than his own pleasure.” But the religious 
objection more generally appeared as a suspicion that our project 
was only the entering-wedge for the “Continental Sunday,” — 
that it was to be followed by opening the theatres on Sunday. 
“You will make it what it is in Paris,’ —that city being, to the 
average English dissenter, the metropolis of Satan. Among 
many of the masters in shops -- the employers, that is — I found 
an ugly surliness. Some years ago what 1s known as the “ Sat- 
urday half-holiday movement” availed to give the majority of 
artisans the latter half of Saturday, much against the will of the 
“masters.” I now found among such the burthen of their 
answers to be, that their men had too many holidays already ; 
that the employers had been robbed of half Saturday by this 
talk about “mental improvement ;” and workingmen needed 
checks rather than more privileges. One furniture-dealer said, 
with a flash of the eye, “ The man who would sign that must be 
a fool.” —“ Why ?” —* Why ! because the Sabbath is holy.” In 
reply, I went over the alphabet of the argument against the 
authority of the seventh day ; upon which he cried, “ Aha! then 
you think the Jews are right in keeping Saturday, after all!” 
There was an exultation in his tone, which, in connection with 
his aquiline nose, convinced me the man was.a Jew. Yet his 
selfishness overcame his religious faith, and he held out from 
mere indisposition to do anything for the advantage of workmen. 
I had many proofs of the readiness with which human nature 
can find support for foregone conclusions. One man having 
declined on the ground that he did not believe the workingmen 
would avail themselves of the museums if they were opened, 
I answered, “Then no harm can be done, even if no good.” — 
“Yes there would,” he answered ; “for they would start out to go 
to the museums, and be tempted into the first public house.” A 
tea-grocer had a sublime faith in his chapel. “ What we want is 


that people should go to the house of God. Gladstone’s doing 
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the right thing: after the Irish Church, the English will go; 
then the people will go to hear the Word.”— “ But you know ser- 
mons are often very dull. The people do not generally go to 
‘church. There are few Spurgeons to attract crowds.” —“] 
don’t think much of Spurgeon. Did you ever hear Mr. a 
(naming a dreary Methodist parson in the neighborhood :) 
“ there's a preacher for you!” The miserable argument that em- 
ployees would be required in such places if they were kept open 
— an argument which I was amazed to find in the “New York 
Tribune” recently, unaccompanied by any reflection that clergy- 
men, sextons, and domestics, work on Sunday for far smaller 
advantages without exciting sympathy — was mentioned by one 
or two, but never from any care about their resting: the objec- 
tion always was that for such employees to work for the good of 
the many was to doom them to everlasting perdition! “But,” I 
would urge, “does not your pastor work hard all day Sunday ?” 
A mystified scratching of the head was the only reply I ever 
got to that question. Several said the working-classes could go 
and see these things already ; but each of these admitted, that, 
for want of time, they had never seen the inside of any museum 
or gallery. In no case did I convince any religious objector. 
Where I encountered one who was neutral or apathetic towards 
the religious question, I could generally get his signature by re- 
minding him that the people were petitioning for an entrance to 
institutions supported by their own taxes, from which they were 
now virtually excluded altogether. Only where a “jealous God” 
overawed his natural sense of justice did I find any Englishman 
insensible to the rights of the “ British tax-payer.” 

Those who signed most eagerly were young clerks and sales- 
men in shops. These declared, almost invariably, that they de- 
sired to visit the museums and galleries, but had never done so 
for want of time. In some cases, wives, mothers, and sisters, 
started forward to urge the men to sign the paper., “O John! 
how pleasant it would be to go and take the children!”—“I’m 
sure I wish there was some chance for us to take a little Sunday 
enjoyment together.” There were /ooks along with such words 
as these from wives, which told of the absences of the husbands 
from home on Sunday in dangerous places. In London, the 
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only deity to whom Sunday is really consecrated is Gin. “I’m 
sure I’m for it,” said an aged woman: “I’ve done nothing but 
work all my life, and never seen anything except these loaves of 
bread from one year’s end to another.” In cheesemongers’ 
establishments I was sure to get a good number of names. 
“We hear a good deal about the improvement of work-people,” 
said a lad in one of these: “ but we are hard at work in this shop 
twelve hours a day, and fifteen hours Saturday ; and I'd like to 
know what chance we ’ve got.” 

In one row of shops I found that the Lord’s-day petitioners 
had been before me. They would perh4ps value the signature 
they obtained more highly if they knew in how many cases the 
people here declared that they would have signed mine had I 
come first. Some few were not certain but that they might as 
well sign both, until I suggested a doubt on, the subject. I had 
many indications of the servility which is ‘the canker of small 
trade. The tradesmen who had customers in their shops always 
waited carefully until such had retired before expressing their 
opinions. On the contrary, the mechanics and artisans generally 
spoke out loudly their views, vo or cov. Indeed, there is no class 
in England which holds bolder dogmatic or theoretic views than 
the artisans. They generally leaped at once to the religious 
point. The majority of those I visited seemed to me to be skep- 
tics, and not impossibly a few of them were atheists. “Yes, 
sir,” said one swarthy little man, raising his twinkling eyes from 
his work: “I'll sign it. I'll do anything to lift the yoke of 
priests off the people. I don’t believe you'll ever get them to 
open those doors. They'll fight till they die against all that 
would give the people ideas of their own: all their lies and 
fables are at stake, sir. But we must do eur little best, sir: we 
must do our best.” I could not help valuing the clear round 
autograph of this uncompromising Alton Locke. In my wan- 
derings I also discovered a philosophical greengrocer, who held 
that in the end the natural collections and gardens would be re- 
garded as the English Scriptures ; and men of science, as their 
expounders, be the only parsons. His own preference for Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was evidently Professor Huxley. A friend 
of mine, who has been about among artisans with the same Sun- 
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day petition, told me of one of them who declined to sign for a 
reason which, if Sabbatarians were not stupid, they might be 
expected to ponder. He refused to sign because he thought, 
that, with the removal of the puritanical Sabbath, there would 
disappear one of the principal influences which are disgusting 
the people with Christianity. “On one day in seven, they now 
have,” he argued, “an irksome proof of the tyranny and cruelty of 
superstition.” That man is clearly the brother of the one men- 
tioned by Mr. Emerson at Brook Farm, who refused to do a 
stroke of work on any day but Sunday, when he worked without 
intermission. 

And, in conclusion, I must acknowledge that there is very 
much in the reason given by the man who declined because he did 
not wish to make the yoke of superstition lighter. Sabbatarian- 
ism does indeed speak more loudly to every thinking man in 
London, surrounded by ignorant children in his mean abode, 
as it shuts every door but that of the dull church in his face, 
against the religion of the age than any sermon can say in its 
favor. It remains among us still as the unbroken sceptre of the 
imagined arbitrary and absolute Being who finds more pleasure 
even in human ignorance, gin-drinking, and unhappiness, than 
in human joy and happiness, so long as the mere letter of a law 
is observed merely because he uttered it, and not because it is 
founded in reason or the well-being of any one. Revolutions 
have done something with earthly despotisms: that which pre- 
tends to be heavenly is the next in order. 


Moncure D. Conway. 





THE PLOVER. 


I, 


’ OE to the winging plover ! 

Flames from an idle gun 
Flash, and her flight is over, — 
Flight and life in one. 


Swallows yet dart and hover, 
Thinning the insect host ; 
Bees on the purple clover 
Levy their sweet impost ; 
Bobolinks, briefly flying, 
Warble while on the wing ; 


Mowers, manfully plying 


Arms with a rhymic swing, 
Smile when the troller rollick 
Bards it away so blithe, 

Or his aéry frolic 

Drown with the whetted scythe ; 
Rills, in melody running, 
Silver the solar ray ; 

Age, its gray life sunning, 
Purls of the balmy day ; 
Youths, on the river rowing, 
Path it with fading foam ; 
Maids on the tide are strowing 
Leaves, that, adrift, become 
Barques of the fine romances 
Writ in their dreamful eyes, 
Barques for their faéry fancies, 
Freighted with sweet surmise. 


Fluttering falls the plover, 

Flutter and life soon over. 

Earth recks not of its death, 

Bates not her joyous breath: 

Still the virgin’s face all its blooming hath ; 
All its bliss, the eye of her lover, 
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II. 


Deemed you the sun, in shining, 
Shined for the living alone? 
Deemed of the dead as resigning 
Love’s and Laughter’s tone ? 
Banish the thought that grieveth 
Sorely thy sighful breast : 
Banish, for it bereaveth 

Ever thy soul of rest. 

Life his dwelling leaveth 

But as a bird its nest, — 

But as a bird, that, soaring, 
Flees from the winter’s cold, 
Surely and swiftly oaring 

Way to a bloomy hold. 
Self-same sun above him, 
Groves and green beneath, 
Sweet bird-hearts to love him, 
Sweet old songs to breathe, 
Blest by dew and dawning, 
Fanned by the zephyr’s play, 
Hid by the leafy awning 

All the hot mid-day. 


Fluttering fell the plover, 

Flutter and life soon over ; 

But, in the evening calm, 

Fell on my heart, as balm, 

A breathing of bliss, an unsyllabled psalm, 
That in words I would thus recover. 


D. A. W. 
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MANNA FROM HEAVEN. 


MONG thg legendary stories of the Old Testament, there 

is one that contains the idea I wish to develop in this dis- 
course. It is the story of the Manna in the Wilderness. In 
none of the Hebrew myths is the working of fancy on simple 
facts more obvious. In none is the moral lesson more profound 
or more beautiful. The manna was and is a natural product of 
the wlderness. It appeared before the Israelites wandered 
there. It appears in diminished quantities probably now. Noth- 
ing but the miracle-working imagination of hungry people could 
have given a marvelous character either to its substance or its 
supply. The conceit of their peculiar destiny imparted a peculiar 
meaning to whatever befell them,— made partridges fly, and 
fountains bubble, and herbs heal, for the first time, and for them 
alone. Had their commissariat been better, they would have 
despised the shining gum which their starving stomachs so 
gratefully welcomed. A good appetite changed the sweat of the 
sands into ambrosia. They were told to eat what they gathered, 
whether it were more or less, on the very day of its falling. They 
must leave none for the morrow. On the morrow they must go 
forth again. Some of the idler sort, dreading heat of the sun, 
and back-ache, neglected compliance with this direction, and col- 
lected sufficient for several days. Their foresight was vain. 
Their manna was wormy next morning; and they must gather 
anew, or go hungry. The food was fit for the day, and only for 
the day. 

The mercies of God are new every morning, and fresh every 
evening. Providence is fresh, original, instantaneous, inexhaust- 
ible. But it must be met by a desire equally fresh, original 
instantaneous, and inexhaustible. It takes two hearts to love 
and bless. The heart of the child and the heart of the Father 
must beat in unison. God was no more yesterday than he is 
to-day, or will be to-morrow. He lives in the moment. He 
must be apprehended on the spot. Theologians are in the habit 
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of saying that God lives in eternity ; and eternity is a perpetual 
now. But they make the statement in the interest of theology. 
We make it in the interest of life. For all practical purposes, 
their God lived in the day before yesterday. It is for practical 
purposes that our God lives this moment. If the day before 
yesterday welcomed him more cordially than he js welcomed to- 
day, that is our fault, not his. He can never have given less 
than he gives this moment: he can never have given more. The 
ages of revelation, so called, were simply ages of wakefulness 
and expectancy. The ages of absenteeism, of darkness and 
eclipse, were ages of indolence and slumber, when men turned 
over in their beds, comfortably satisfied that they had enough 
laid by in the closet, and might take a holiday from prayer and 
labor. Rising stupidly at last, and finding yesterday's bread 
stale and moldy, they complained that Heaven limited its good- 
ness to yesterday’s people. In that superstition they kept 
yesterday’s food, and preserved it for future use. 

The lesson is, that God must be taken, literally, one day at a 
time. Sufficient unto the day is its own business. “Take no 
thought of the morrow,” says Jesus. The live heart has as much 
as it can do every twenty-four hours. No two days present them- 
selves at once. No two days are alike. No two days can be 
transposed. Each of these stents of time has its peculiarity. 
On no two successive days are we the same. This individuality 
of days how few suspect! On the surface they look alike. We 
wear the same clothes, eat the same kind of food, transact the 
same affairs. The ancient of days is the same. But the off-: 
spring of the days are not. Who has precisely the same 
thoughts and feelings? Who touches events or fellow-men at 
precisely the same point? The days come one by one, each 
separated from each by a period of unconsciousness, each shut 
in by a curtain of mystery that is let fall at either end. 

» Hawthorne says, “A man will undergo great toil and hard- 
ships for ends that must be many years distant, as wealth or 
fame ; but none for an end that may be close at hand, as the 
joys of heaven.” The nearest thing is heaven. “The next life 
‘is the nearest life.” Heaven is appreciation of immediate gifts. 
Heaven is exhaustion of the hour, a response to the moment, 
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“ Paradise,” said Mohammed, “is at the feet of mothers.” To be 
“happy as the day is long,” is to be happy enough. Nobody’ 
ever exhausted a day. 


When I was born, 
From all the seas of strength Fate filled a chalice, 
Saying, “ This be thy portion, child ; this chalice ; 
Less than a lily’s, thou shalt daily draw 
From my great arteries, — nor less, nor more.” 
All substances, the cunning chemist, Time, 
Melts down into that liquor of my life, — 
Friends, foes, joys, fortunes, beauty, and disgust, — 
And whether I am angry or content, 
Indebted or insulted, loved or hurt, 
All he distills into sidereal wine, 
And brims my little cup; heedless, alas ! 
Of all he sheds, how little it will hold, 
How much runs over on the desert sands. 
If a new muse draw me with splendid ray, 
And I uplift myself into its heaven, 
The needs of the first sight absorb my blood ; 
And all the following hours of the day 
Drag a ridiculous age. 
To-day, when friends approach, and every hour 
Brings book, or star-bright scroll of genius, 
The little cup will hold not a bead more, 
And all the costly liquor runs to waste ; 
Nor gives the jealous lord one diamond drop, 
So to be husbanded for poorer days. 


It is not manna that we lack, but appetite for the manna, — 
‘the zest for food that shall make the shining gum on bushes 
seem like miraculous meat. And each generation must have an 
appetite of its own. Hunger is not vicarious. We cannot eat 
and drink by proxy. We have lived many years: the habit of 
living has become inveterate in the course of many thousands of 
years, but we assemble at breakfast each morning as if we had 
never done so before. Yesterday’s dinner satisfied yesterday’s 
hunger, but it does not dispense with the necessity of going to 
market as usual. Were the old earth to excuse herself from 
producing a crop this season, on the ground that she had pro- 
duced enough last year to supply the race, the race would take 
no comfort from the azcient fidelity, but would immediately pale 
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and perish. We cannot lay up a store of exercise or sleep 
against times when we may wish to stagnate or to watch. The 
manna becomes wormy by keeping. Gold and silver, hoarded 
by people who propose to live idle, on the results of their own 
or others’ past labor, supports lifelessness, not life. The result 
of feeding on it is laziness, stupidity, effeminacy. The metal is 
dead weight on the will. It presses mind and soul into the 
ground, making the best affections to be food for loathsome 
things. 

The finer the bread, the more imperative the law that demands 
that men shall pray for the bread before they can have it. Our 
modern educators are bending ali their efforts. now to the task of 
stimulating mind. We must have originality, —a fresh digestion. 
There are books enough ; too many. Knowledge is so common, 
information so cheap, thought so familiar, science and art so 
facile of apprehension, that the necessity of thinking is dispensed 
with. Minds are becoming mere repeating machines. We are 
getting to be nothing but memories. Genius is forestalled. 
Sydney Smith said he saw no more reason why he should re- 
member all the old books that had made him learned than why 
he should remember all the dinners that had made him fat. 
Mental and physical vigor justified both literature and dinners. 
We all feel that a fresh mind, a fresh criticism, a fresh generali- 
zation, a fresh analysis, a fresh idea, is worth all learning. We 
would bring minds into contact with mind. To this end our 
object-teaching for the young, our devices of music, marching, 
drill, rural excursions, to keep intelligence keen. We encourage 
skepticism, provoke doubt, tease curiosity into action, whip the 
mind up to the duty of asking its own questions, and seeking its 
own answers. No matter how absurd the questions may be: the 
putting them is the thing, for it indicates a fresh desire for food. 
It denotes power of assimilation. It brings straight before us 
the fact that here is vital contact between a mind and the world 
it lives in. The child ¢#zxvks ; and so beautiful is this, so prom- 
ising, that, for the sake of it, we pardon eccentricity, and call it 
genius. The man who shows this power to question the uni- 
verse ; who takes for granted that the world is alive and quick 
with thought ; who goes out in faith, expecting to find it spark- 
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ling on the ground ; the man who hits on a new idea, or who sets 
an old idea in a new light; who discovers a new fact or a new 
relation between known facts, gets on the trail of alaw, ventures 
a fresh statement of an event, or a fresh reading of a character, 
who even coins a new phrase, suggests a new definition, starts a 
new illustration, —gains immediate fame. 

He is in his degree a rvevealer. His candle does for the world 
what the guide’s torch does for the visitor to the Mammoth Cave, 
—transforms a damp cavern into a crystal grotto. He opens a 
chink for the great sunshine. He introduces us into the Great 
Presence. A single physical discovery, like that of chloric ether, 
the law of the magnetic current, the expansive force of steam, 
the penciling properties of the sunbeam, tells us how truly 
original, sufficient, imperial in wealth of resources, God is ; and 
how effectual is every kind of direct approach to get at him. 
We try the elastic properties of india-rubber ; and a host of new 
activities flock in, each bearing a harvest of civilization. We owe 
everything to study at first-hand. The intellectual world is 
richer every day; but the explorer must come every day. 
Tycho, Kepler, and Copernicus lived before Newton ; but it was 
Newton’s eye for the falling apple that brought their fine discov- 
eries into use. 

Here, then, is the principle. REVELATION WAITS ON THE SEER. 
God does not send revelation. How can he send who is always 
present? Whither shall he send, when he himself is everywhere? 
“ Apollo,” says the Greek fable, “ challenged Jove to shoot. The 
sun god took his position, drew the bow string to his ear, and 
sent a shaft to the very edge of the world. Then Jove strode 
forward. ‘Where shall I shoot?’ he said. ‘There is no room. 
I am everywhere: I cannot drive a bolt beyond my own 
circumference.’” Why should hunger be the one thing desired 
in the intellectual world, and the one thing dreaded in the spirit- 
ual? Why should originality be the friend of science, and the 
foe of faith? Why should fresh dealing with the universe be 
welcomed rapturously when material and social interests are 
concerned, and sorely depreciated when the concerns of the 
heart are at stake? Why should they who go out early in the 
morning for their soul’s manna be spoken of as silly people, who 

5 
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are vainly trying to live from hand to mouth in defiance of the 
regular order of Providence? Why should nothing be so dan- 
gerous in religion as discovery, when in civilization nothing is so 
safe? Why do new views suggest anything rather than hope? 

If anything needs be fresh, it is spiritual apprehension. No 
manna so quickly spoils from keeping as the manna from heaven. 
No appetite refuses to be treated vicariously, so emphatically, as 
the soul's appetite. And, on the other hand, no appetite is so 
richly rewarded in its craving. The faiths of men were good 
faiths in their time. No people on the planet ever vitally held 
beliefs that were not sufficient for them. What they found on 
the ground, and ate, nourished them. They found if on the 
ground because they looked for it on the ground. 

The one essential quality in a faith is REALITY. It must be 
sincere and genuine. It must be one’s own. Such as it is, it 
must be personal, private, original, at first-hand. What one’s 
own soul eats, feeds one’s own soul; not what generations of 
souls before him have eaten. He must be hungry for himself. 
“Granted,” we hear on all sides. “Granted,” says the church- 
man. “That is just what we have always been conteuding for,” 
cries the evangelical. ‘“ The very thing we insist on,” shouts the 
sectarian. “ None can believe for their neighbors. Religion must 
be strictly a personal matter, to be experienced by each soul for 
itself. A traditional faith is no faith.” Even the Romanist, who 
reduces the function of spiritual hunger to its lowest point, 
claiming that souls may be fed as barnacles are, by sticking to 
the sides of a ship, commands the true member of the establish- 
ment to open his mouth, at least once a year, to take in the 
breaden God. But the God is a wafer, after all. He is the zdo/ 
of the Church, not the Lord of the universe. And the feast that 
all these other devotees invite us to is the meagre communion- 
table of a sect, not the All-Father’s banquet: you must have an 
appetite for their theologic fiction. You must have a hunger; 
but it must be a hunger for Christ. You must have personal 
faith in the Eternal Word ; but it is the Word as interpreted by 
the creed. The universe we are to come face to face with is the 
system of Luther or Calvin. The mind we are to draw from is 
the mind of Scripture. By all means go out every morning 
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for your manna, but be careful to forage within the inclosure 
of the denominational. No manna falls outside of the fence. 

Now, if Christ were God, if the Bible were the Word, if the 
orthodox system were nature’s system, if the evangelical uni- 
verse were the living universe, if the dogma of the Holy Ghost 
were the regenerating soul of the world, if the statements of 
creed and Scripture were facts of the universe, we should make 
no objection. But to us these little charts and orreries feebly 
represent the firmaments and constellations. The fact that 
millions of people think they do represent them, does not alter 
the case. We are perpetually assured that Christianity, under 
some modification of its evangelical form, is the manna on which 
all souls must feed ; and, when we protest that we do not see the 
necessity, we are reminded of the millions who do feed on it. 
What if they do? Does it follow that all must? Must I be a 
vegetarian because my neighbor is a dyspeptic? Is there any 
rule as to porridge? And may it not be a question, what sort of 
feeding the millions get? Do they show themselves we// fed ? 
Are they robust in mind? Is their heart of flesh sound and 
sweet? Have their souls a noble human amplitude? What 
does Christian society say? What answer is returned by the 
laws and customs of the communities? What says charity? 
What says justice? What says brotherly love? What says 
poverty and crime and vice? Is character tall and straight and 
muscular ? 

A traveler in San Francisco describes an elaborate banquet 
given by some rich Chinamen in honor of a distinguished guest, 
his companion. The feast was prepared and served in the 
highest style of Chinese art. There was every delicacy that the 
Chinese palate could enjoy. To the members of the Celestial 
Empire who were present, it was a festival of dainties worthy of 
the Child of the Sun. Our travelers went punctually through 
the courses, with due decorum, simpering and bowing, and 
sucking ineffectual chop-sticks.. But, as soon as politeness would 
let them off, they escaped, stepped round to the nearest eating- 
house, and, half-famished, ordered a beefsteak. 

This fashion of living in all periods and places at once is not 
conducive to power. To have the soul in Palestine, and the 
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brains in Boston ; the temple on Mount Zion, and the worship 
in State Street ; the ethical code laid up in Solomon’s Temple, 
‘and the morality at work making modern societies ; sentiments 
bound up in the New Testament, and principles dealing with 
social science ; imagination walking with Jesus, and reason look- 
ing up political economies, —is not wholesome. We cannot live 
anywhere in fancy. We cannot live anywhere but where we ave: 
They that live on yesterday’s manna do not live to-day’s life. 
The thoughts it nourishes are not the thoughts we can work on. 
It nourishes men in passive qualities, — submission, obedience 
to consulted authority, self-distrust, self-renunciation, abdication 
of purpose, reason, and will. The qualities on which we work 
are independence, courage, enterprise, endeavor, freedom, and 
nobleness of soul. The social elements of the new world foster 
these qualities in us, and just in proportion as people partake of 
these elements do they reject the food the churches offer them 
in antique jars. 

But shall all the faith of past ages go for nothing, then? Is 
all this collected manna of no account? Must we begin all over 
again, every generation of us, every soul of us, and learn the 
alphabet of faith from the beginning ; counting ourselves none 
the richer for the stores of belief that thousands of years have 
been laying in? 

As well say the agriculture of ages has made the farmer's 
chance of a crop no better. As well say the experiments of 
ages have done nothing to lighten the artisan’s toil, or augment 
his profits. The faith of past ages has demonstrated the efficacy 
of faith, The bountifulness of the old supply of manna encour- 
ages the belief that new supplies will be forthcoming. The 
accumulated experience of mankind, so far from committing us 
to results already obtained, commits us to the hopeful task of 
obtaining fresh results. The history of yesterday guarantees the 
hope of to-day. If, through all these generations, hungry men, 
in every part of the world, under all social conditions, amid all 
peculiarities of blood and circumstance, have found their food at 
need, it would be absurd to doubt that hungry men will still, as 
before, be fed. 


The despondency in regard to the future of faith springs from 
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an error in regard to the origin of faith. It is a vulgar notion 

that beliefs construct the mind, that sentiments create the heart, 
that religion calls the soul into being: as if one were to say, the 
food creates the appetite; the stomach owes its existence to 
the harvest. Does not the hunger bring the food? Does not 
the stomach lay its bidding on the fertile fields? Religion is 
child of the heart, not parent of it. Temple, altar, pulpit, con- 
fession, music, the priest, the prophet, came at the summons of 
a feeling. The sacred ark floats on the waves of emotion, and 
rises or falls with its tides. The living mind grows beliefs as the 
living tree grows leaves. On the quick soil of the soul sentiments 
bloom like flowers: successive flora and fauna disappear, but 
the soil remains. The gardener does not abandon his orchard 
because his apple-trees cease to yield. Nor will the earnest man 
despond because he sees a blight falling upon the standing crops 
of faith. The fields are extant still: the remedy is cultivation of 
them, wot propping up of the ¢rees. As long as the heart is alive, 
harvests of some sort will be gathered. In seasons of darkness, 
the revivalists all turn out with theif lucifer matches, and try to 
set the dry heart aflame, sure that the great fires will be hot to 
heat the world as soon as the straws feel the spark. If they can 
light a fire there, they are sure the machinery will get running. 
But will not sunshine light up the heart as effectually as lucifer 
matches ? 

The superstition is, that faith depends on its object. Faith 
creates its object, transforms gum into manna. How various the 
stuff from which the great believers have fashioned their food ! 
Not the same. in substance nor in form, not colored by the same 
sunshine, not sweetened by the same atmosphere, not enriched 
by the same soil, has been the bread and the wine on which the 
princely souls have fed, and in the strength of which they have 
gone many days. 

Jesus, a Jew, performed his brief intense labor as teacher, re- 
former, martyr, saint, in the faith in his own immediate commun- 
ion with his heavenly Father ; a communion so instant and real 
that he was unable to distinguish between his faith in God and 
his faith in himself. 

Paul, an Asiatic Greek, sustained the strength that made him 
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an apostle through shipwreck, imprisonment, scourge, hatred of 
strangers, malice of countrymen, on the idea that a sinless life 
abolished the grave, and carried the faithful, on the airy chariot 
of a glorified body, straight to the abodes of light. 

Borromeo, the Italian, the princely prelate and saint of Milan, 
the humblest servant of his generation, the evangelist to the 
poor, the deliverer of the lost, the angel of mercy in the plague, 
led his life of zeal and consecration, sustained by a thought 
which neither Jesus nor Paul could have entertained or received, 
— the fancy, as we call it, that the sacramental wafer he put be- 
tween his lips was the real substance of God. 

Luther, the German, picked up his crumbs of manna on a soil 
where Borromeo would have found nothing but sand. His work 
was terrible in his time.’ He needed every kind of power, men- 
tal, moral, spiritual. His foe was that vast organization, of 
which Borromeo was a distinguished ornament and pillar, and he 
had to fight it on every field. And he did fight it with an energy 
we glorify yet. The bread he ate—the usks some call it, the 
chaff — was the conviction tit his individual soul was the organ 
of communication with the eternal Christ. That bread would 
not have supported Paul a day: it enabled Luther to rux, and 
not be weary. 

The scene changes to a new world, a new soil, climate, atrhos- 
phere. Channing was an American. He is the initiator of a 
new movement, the leader of a new exodus. He, too, is preacher, 
reformer, saint, and in a way that would have made Luther 
gnash his teeth. He has his manna. What is it? Manna 
which all the old saints would have trampled into the mire as fit 
only for swine ; manna which the greatest of the apostles would 
have thrown away as a “ base element.” The dignity of human 
nature, the worth of natural goodness, the preciousness of moral 
liberty, — “ filthy rags” it is called by nine-tenths of Christendom 
to-day. Do men who eat rags toil and live as Channing did ? 

Take another name,— Theodore Parker, a plant from New 
England's rocky soil. He went out in the morning, and gathered 
what he found on the ground. It was the idea that human na- 
ture was sufficient to itself; that it needed no miraculously 
authenticated revelation, no mediator, intercessor, nor Saviour, no 
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vicarious redemption from wrath ; but could make its own way, 
by use of its own faculties, to the heavenly seats. He offers his 
handful of manna to the churches, and they one and all reject 
it. Protestants of every name and school declare it to be no 
food at all; but only a kind of glittering pebble, that would lie 
like lead on the stomach, if it did not choke the fool who tried 
to swallow it. But on that food Parker led the life of a hero, 
doing the work of four men. It must have been food that he 
ate. 

In the valley of Baca, the faithful heart makes a well. You 
cannot make the desert so barren that it shall go starving: take 
away every tree, every shrub, every green thing, it will still 
thrive. There is fearful talk in our time about the decline of 
religion ; the decay of churches ; the destruction of creeds ; the 
prevalence of pantheism, atheism, materialism ; and the possible 
famishing of the soul at no distant date. If Deity were a defini- 
tion, if the scheme of salvation were the scheme of the universe, 
if man’s formularies were God's fidelity, or man’s liturgies were 
God's love, the peril would be great. But, in any other event, 
the future need not terrify. Hearts that have fed on highly 
spiced food till their natural appetite is gone may choke at the 
plain table which God spreads. But healthy hearts will eat, and 
be thankful. Let the worst come. The clouds will drop down 
their rain, grain will grow, fountains will sparkle, and man’s 
blood will be pure. What if Romanism be a superstition, and 
Protestantism a failure? what if Christ be lost in humanity, and 
Christianity be a spent force in the world of thought and cul- 
ture ? what if church be abandoned, and prophecy fail, and tongues 
cease? still there remains the wealthy world ; still there remains 
the hungry heart. 

At the most, you can but destroy the conceptions of heaven. 
Heaven itself is more glorious from age to age. Were it even 
necessary to give up every popular conception, the substance of 
all conceptions endures. “The nearer the bone, the sweeter the 
meat.” They get most of God who lie at his bosom. There 
are those who say that religion itself will die, being but a con- 
fused massing together of imagination, intellect, sensibility, that 
prevents each from attaining its proper stature, and developing 
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its characteristic form. There are those who say that the reli- 
gious sentiment is no separate faculty, simple, indestructible 
with an aim and an object of its own; but is merely one direc- 
tion of common sensibility, subject to the modification and 
change that goverh all the motions of sensibility, resolvable 
easily into natural elements of moral and esthetic feeling. There 
are those who assert that religion answers to a transitory mood, 
not to a permanent need of human nature, and will by and by 
yield to philosophy, science, art, as it has already yielded to them 
in the experience of individuals here and there. There are those 
who say the personal God, the planning providence, the individ- 
ual immortality, are but relics of that gorgeous fresco painting 
with which the imagination covered the bare, hard walls of the 
world. 

But, were it even so, the walls would remain standing to pro- 
tect us from the wind. The little children would be hungry for 
truth and love and consolation, and in the undecorated halls the 
daily bread would still, I doubt not, be broken. The harvest will 
not perish till the xeed dies; and the need will die only in our 
death. Take from imagination the symbol of religion, it has still 
the more intelligible symbol of art. Erase from the heart the 
sublime legend of theology, it reads in clear letters the heroic and 
touching tales of history. Dispel the tremendous mysteries that 
have warmed and glorified the bleak, cloudy regions of intelligence, 
the mind will yet have the pure light of knowledge to read by. 
The dying God passes from the scene; the dying saint remains 
to draw hotter tears from our eyes. The Bible settles back into 
literature: the original manuscript of the mini is discovered. 
To admiration, love, enthusiasm, objects will never be wanting. 
Charity may not have a being in heaven to bestow itself upon, 
but it will never be without a crowd of beings on earth. Hope 
may cease to cherish anticipations beyond the grave, but it will 
have a boundless field this side of it. The soul may no more 
look for supernatural grace from a living Christ, but it will draw 
inexhaustible supplies of aid and comfort from the heavenly 
places of its own experience. Prayer may no longer ascend to 
an answering Father, but aspiration after divine things will be 


constant as ever. With zts God it will always seek and enjoy 
* communion. 
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See what manna the Positivist finds in what we deem his wil- 
derness. He is supposed to be living intellectually in a world 
of sand, swept by idle and blustering blasts of disbelief. To him 
there is no sacred grove, no solemn temple, no priest, no prophet, 
no altar. The world has for him no conscious, besetting, nor in- 
spiring God: no Providence has an eye on his life. Beyond the 
grave all is blank for him: he dissolves with his organization. 
To him the problems of theology have neither use nor meaning : 
all that men call religion he daily smiles at as the dream, lovely 
or distempered, of a child tossing ir its sleep. His universe is 
the play of organic forces, that weave their web about him, and 
weave him into their web. A cosmos more naked it would be 
hard to fancy ; so little apparently for the imagination, so little 
for the seutiment, so little for the heart, so little for the craving, 
worshiping soul! Yet see: his hungry heart sits down to a 
feast that makes the ordinary board of Christendom look cheap. 
In the absence of a personal God, the total of humanity assumes 
that prerogative. In default of a Providence, the living race be- 
comes a warm providence to him, besetting him behind and be- 
fore, and laying its friendly hand upon him; a presence never to 
be escaped, a spirit never to be eluded. The hope of individual 
immortality deceasing, he looks and labors for an immortality of 
influence on his kind, coming to life over and over again in 
others. The reconciliation of human interests more than satis- 
fies the old longing for atonement that tormented the genera- 
tions of Christendom. Endeavor after -worthy fellowship with 
noblest men and women abundantly feeds the passion of prayer. 
The world of human relationship supplies all that emotion, affec- 
tion, charity, conscience, need ; and, as he contemplates enthusi- 
astically the beautiful order that science reveals to him, he be- 
comes as devoutly rapt, as lovingly absorbed, as did ever a Saint 
Bernard or a Saint Francis. He gets more out of the ground 
than most get out of the skies: for he gets all that he wants ; 
and, of all the men I know, none want more or more clamorously 
than he. He does not thank me for my pity or my consolation. 
He is consoled : he is at peace. 

The living heart cannot be unhappy. The dead heart cannot 
be otherwise. It is my fortune to know some of the best-reputed 
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unbelievers of the day ; and among them all there is not one who 
seems weary, desponding, or sick of heart. People less troubled 
with misgivings, less vexed with doubts, people more hopeful, 
trusting, it would be hard to find ; people more truthful or sin- 
cere, braver in battle, firmer in endurance, sweeter in sorrow, 
more patient in tribulation, there are not. I may wonder at it, 
but I must confess it. Take the more earnest class of scientific 
men, the finer of the philosophic class, the more intelligent of 
the Spiritualists, they are all alight. A table is spread for them 
in the wilderness. Their cup runneth over. To come into their 
company is to come into a new intellectual world, so full and liv- 
ing that it almost takes away our breath. The last harvest of 
natural piety is ever the richest; the last interpretation of the 
good heart is for itthe truest. Christian people everywhere cheer 
their souls with the hymns that gushed out of hearts that no 
longer drank at the fountains of Christian salvation: the pure 
water of the natural spring is so much sweeter than the liquid 
that has been kept in skins. 

The secret is a perfectly natural treatment of ‘the problems of 
experience,—to bring a fresh appetite to the world: keep the 
heart’s hunger simple, and you will keep the heart’s garner full. 

The last age shines, the next with hope is seen ; 
To-day slinks poorly off, unmarked between : 


Yet past nor future richer secret folds, 
O friendless present, than thy bosom holds. 


: O. B. FRoTHINGHAM. 
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THE PIETY OF PANTHEISM. 


AS ILLUSTRATED IN HINDU PHILOSOPHY AND FAITH. 


BY SAMUEL JOHNSON. * 


N these days we are all seeking Absolute Religion. But this 

is surely in the very fibre of the soul, and has been germi- 

nating in every vital form of faith. What we want is simply the 
largest and most liberal recognition of human nature. 


TREATMENT OF HISTORICAL RELIGIONS. 


How, then, are the great historical religions to be treated? 
Christianity expects to absorb them, to sink their distinctive 
sacred names and symbols in its own. But this is not insight, 
nor philosophy, nor authority. It is the mere demand of the 
spiritual monopolist, who depreciates with contempt that truth of 
another’s earning, which at least implicitly contains his own. It 
is not becoming in Christianity to set itself over against Judaism 
and Heathenism ; and then institute, in its own behalf, such ex- 
clusive claims. As one of the historical religions, Christianity is 
fragmentary and imperfect, like the rest, and must not be con- 
founded with modern civilization as a whole. Only error and dis- 
pute can come of this confusion of terms. It must be remem- 
bered that our civilization is the result of the whole experience 
of mankind, whereof this concentration on the person of Jesus, 
which, whether in its recognized or heretical forms, constitutes 
the distinctive essence of Christianity, is but a fragment. And, 
' however portable this form of concentrated religion may seem 
to its advocates, it has really no exclusive fitness to become the 
religious currency of mankind. It has had little success outside 
the Aryan family of nations, and even here is giving way to a 
freer Theism. The hundreds of millions of the Oriental world 
are not destined to bow to the name of Jesus, and accept Chris- 


*Report of an Address at Horticultural Hall, March 21, 1869. 
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tian symbolism. The very fact that Christianity makes exclusive 
claims for a central person, to say nothing of creeds or sects, 
proves, that, with all its good, it is not fitted to be the universal 
religion ; for nothing can be more irrational than to expect civ- 
ilizations thousands of years old to exchange their ancestral 
Scriptures and personal idealizations for those of other races. 
To escape their own idolatries of this kind is to be freed into 
that Absolute Religion in which principles take the place of 
all such limitations and foreclosures. Jews, Hindus, Chinese, 
are not destined to become Christian. The Spirit has something 
better in store for mankind than to hang fast on one historical 
name. The various religions, like the various races, are brought 
together at last to rebuke conceit of special claims, to make 
application of the same divine truth of natural democracy to 
history and faith which America is applying so radically to polit- 
ical and social relations, and in a word to secure the largest, 
freest, noblest appreciation of God in Man. To stand where 
this appreciation is possible is the first of duties for all who 
would find a philosophy of religion worthy the time, and in 
harmony with its. practical opportunities and demands. His 
discourse was a fragment of the fruit of many years’ study in 
this direction ; and he presented it, not with the claim of having 
fathomed a topic which our largest scholarship does but open, 
but with the claim of speaking on the theme we can least afford 
to forget. The soul is the greatest of all themes, and his dis- 
course was of thinkers and seers who could think and dream 
only of the soul. It was not his purpose to exalt Hinduism at 
the expense of what is true or good in Christianity, but simply 
to pay to justice a debt not generally allowed, nor even imagined, 
to be due. 


THEISM THE NATURAL FAITH OF MAN, 


The speaker would never forget how profoundly the Druidical 
Stonehenge impressed him by its testimony to Theism as the 
natural faith of man. The circle is the integer of form. It is 
everywhere repeated in nature and experience: it crowns the 
universe with consent. And there on the round plain, where 
nothing met the eye but the sweep of its self-re-entering lines, 
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the rude worshiper had built his colossal altar in its image, 
even out of the natural stones, without cement, almost without 
art. In her half-conscious child, Nature had apeten & her central 
word: “ Greater than the many ts the One.” 

The Polytheism of the ancient world covered a deeper faith in 
a Supreme One, the germ of which is unfolding in the earliest 
stages of social growth. The rudest worship represents not only 
the many instincts of the worshiper, but the one personal 
identity, also, which is obscurely felt behind them all. Poet, phi- 
losopher, and saint, are blended in the wonder and awe of the 
child. The soul is clearer-sighted than the understanding, and 
anticipates Unity, the marvelous sum of science. In all the old 
religions, we trace this sense of a Supreme Unity. Their deities 
are but forms of Deity; but to find it in its utmost absolutism 
we must appreciate the Aryan Hindu, and his passion for pure 
thought in its ultimates. All forms of the conception were 
involved in the fullness of his idea, “ Spirit alone is this All.” 
And all names by which man has ever expressed his sense of 
Infinite Power and Good were given to this One Soul of the 
Universe. Even-the Rig Veda, more than three thousand years 
old, points back to an earlier theism ; and, with its interchange- 
able gods, cach absorbing the rest, and able to stand for the 
whole, is transfused with the sentiment of unity. It is Panthe- 
istic and Theistic at once. 


THE WORSHIP OF THE ABSOLUTE, 


The poet-philosophers, who wrote the Upanishads many cen- 
turies before Christ, sought to express Unconditional Being as 
the ground of all thinking and believing. When they spoke of 
Deity as “It” and “ That,” they were but refusing to limit God 
by human conditions. The neuter Brahm was neuter only be- 
cause transcending all sex. Brahm meant the Absolute Real ; 
and this is repeated in different forms through the ages and in all 
religions. Without such a basis of absoluteness to rest on, 
there is no sanction for morals, no proper recognition of the 
eternal and divine. Yet in religions of Shemitic descent the 
energy of personal exclusiveness is apt to override and subject 
it. And there is especial need of this final appeal to the Imper- 
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sonal, not as the Unintelligent, but as the Universal and Sub- 
stantial, to offset the idolatry of specific Will and Purpose 
which Christianity has derived from its Shemitic origin. We 
must go behind such specific forms, and affirm that Truth, Right, 
Intelligence, are God. Principles are real, not nominal. The 
absolute is not empty; the impersonal is sacred ; truth is its 
own authority. The man-worship and work-worship of Chris- 
tendom is as one-sided as the absorption of the Hindu in his 
dream of the Absolutely Real. Our practical ideal is yet to be 
debtor to the Oriental dream. That scrimping of the divine 
within the face of one idealized man, which passes for saving 
faith, shows what need there is of the abstractions and univer- 
salities of pure thought. These are quite as necessary to the 
recognition of principles as the spirit of love is to their applica- 
tion ; a truth, which, if not almost unknown to the teaching of the 
Christian Church, is at least the sum of heresy. Yet, heresy as 
it is, it holds the guaranty of freedom and progress for these 
Western races, which can interpret it by a practical energy and 
resource unknown to the Eastern world. 


SPIRITUAL PANTHEISM. 


The Upanishads show that Life and Love were bound to enter 
into this conception of Deity. —It is an error to suppose that 
Spiritual Pantheism, because it absorbs all in God, is inconsist- 
ent with the belief in ,individual existences. It simply declares 
that their essential life is one in God, and that they must not be 
held to be outside and separate from their real being.. Nor does 
it identify Deity with the mere sum of these distinct existences. 
Wher. unity emerges for the thought, even out of a combination 
of physical parts, it is always as a new or higher substance. Fire 
is more than the flint and steel; the salt, than acid and base. 
Much more is the spiritual unity in which the Pantheist is 
absorbed felt as independent of elements and parts, as tran- 
scending all it contains. The Bhagavadgita and other Hindu reli- 
gious writings teach that Brahma transcends as well as absorbs 
all beings. This idea which pervades them, that man is of one 
nature with what he worships, — this surrender to the whole of 
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being, so that self was not distinguished from it,— is not analy- 
sis, nor science, nor Hebrew fear, nor Christian prayer, nor 
Greek self-assertion, nor modern self-dissection: but it is the 
eternal poet, child, saint, lover, in man ; and that will be a closer 
walk with truth which shall teach us that here is no self-deification, 
but the very spirit by which self-deification is to be escaped, 
“Whoso knows truth becomes truth,” was the sum of this 
philosophy, as it was with Plato and Spinoza, and the old 
Hebrew “ Wisdom.” It is not pride of understanding, but sin- 
cerity of mind. To Know is not divorced from To Be, either in 
the simplest or the highest worship. Intenser faith, will, love, 
are always thus lost in their ideal purpose, and subject and 
object are one. 


IMMORTALITY. 


Hindu philosophy is full of questionings into the mystery of 
Being ; and the questions are invariably answered by affirmations 
of the reality and eternity of Spirit. “The wise does not speak 
of anything else. His sport is in the soul; his love and action 
are in the soul.” In the story of Nachiketas, the secret of im- 
mortality is wrested from death itself by the seeker, who will 
take no other boon from the mysterious power than this, which 
death is most unwilling to bestow. The answer is given in a 
few sublime sentences, revealing the eternal essence of spiritual 
being ;* “ not to be learned by knowledge, nor by understanding, 
nor the study of sacred books, but to be obtained by the soul by 
which it is desired. One’s soul reveals its own truth.” This 
philosophy did not trouble itself to demonstrate immortality by 
mere proofs, physical or otherwise, of continued existence after 
death ; but it is full of the higher forms of evidence. “To know 
God, to know one’s self as one with real Being,” —this was im- 
mortality, and this the evidence also. And is not this, in fact, the 
only adequate evidence ? How can we ever know ourselves im- 
mortal but by experience of what is imperishable, and by knowl- 
edge that we are one with it? “To know thyself immortal,” 
said Goethe also, “live in the Whole.” The various forms in 
which the Hindus conceived this purely spiritual evidence were 
referred to. The Sankhya philosophy proves it from the effort 
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we make to liberate ourselves from the senses ; the Vedanta, 
from the reality of all wpirit; the Brahmanas and Upanishads, 
from the knowledge of God in the soul; and a Vedic Hymn, 
from the fact of death itself. The sense of self-conscious indi- 
viduality after death was nowise lost, though it did not stand out 
definitely, as self-consciousness never does to the contemplative 
imagination. 


MAYA, 


Maya, or Illusion, was the term by which the sense of tran- 
siency in all things, of masking and disguise of the One by the 
Manifold, was expressed. This was the oldest solution and mastery 
of evil. “Things are not really so: it is only that I see them so 
for the moment.” Modern science comes back to the same idea 
of illusion in its protean dance of forces. And does not the 
world, as matter of experience, mock our stable meanings? Is 
gold money when it is tied round a drowning man’s waist, and sinks 
him? Are the shrewd shrewd when the financial storm sweeps 
down the giants of commerce? There is room for Maya still. 
Who sees the world as it is?— And Maya is still the true solution 
of evil. If sin and sorrow, and wrong and loss, are not to change 
their aspect as we look back on them from a higher point, then 
what are hope and growth and Providence? Read between the 
lines, — read loss as gain, fate as freedom, failure as siccess, 
death as life. To recognize illusion is still the path to reality. — 
Creation, though declared by the Hindus to be illusion, yet was 
said to have its substance in divine intent. Their idea, that God 
created the world by a thought, gave deeper hold for the imma- 
nence of Spirit than the Hebrew idea that he called it into 
being by a word, sent forth as from his mouth. The ‘one is 
a seed of alienation, as the other is a seed of trust. The She- 
mitic idea gave greater intensity to the sense of shortcoming and 
moral awe ; but resulted also in the debasing theologies of Chris- 
tendom, which no futile bridge-work of mediatorial or atoning 
Christhood can redeem. The sum of all is that Monotheism, 


superior in energy, must widen into Pantheistic hospitality and 
freedom. ; 
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PANTHEISTIC IDEA OF GOD. 


_ The speaker read several extracts to show that the Pantheis- 
tic idea of God was full of the highest. spirituality, was capable 
of freedom, morality, prayer, and sacrifice, and nowise involved 
the desire of self-annihilation in its devotees ; a charge which has 
been unjustly made against all mystics. To abide in “the Spirit 
that is without strife, decay, death, or fear,” was the substance of 
the Hindu’s yearnings ; thus to escape what he called the return 
to births, the bonds of action, and the illusion of separate being. 


HINDU ASCETICISM. 


All the earnestness and spirituality of this faith could not save 
it from ascetic extravagance and renunciation of the visible 
world. But faith in the practical uses of this world is not the 
gift of any Oriental religion: we do not owe it to Judaism, nor 
even to Christianity. The former has done little to bring out 
these capacities: the latter, in the person of its founder, pro- 
nounced the world under doom of speedy destruction. We owe 
it mainly to Greek liberty and Roman law, to modern science 
and art, the circulation of thought, and tHe intercourse of races. 
It was much for the Hindus, with their absence of social oppor- 
tunity, to protest so energetically as they did against the power 
of the senses in their torrid clime ; and to affirm, even in their 
most fantastic disciplines, that Thought shall master Things. 
Even the Hindu Yogi and the Christian Pillar-saint have chosen 
their own realm: to their thought they are masters. 


SCOPE OF HINDU PANTHEISM. 


The speaker showed that this faith in the rights of mind over 
matter, whith in its lowest forms becomes asceticism and magic, 
is the germ of the intellectual grasp of the Indo-European race ; 
and that types of the deepest philosophical and religious systems 
of the West, as also of the purer Theism to come, were discov- 
erable in the utterances of these Hindu seers, who believed the 
Infinite ever accessible to the seeker; and whose liberty of 
speculation at least was unlimited, however imperfect their 
knowledge of true social relations and laws. 

7 
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THE SANKHYA PHILOSOPHY. 


The Sankhya system of philosophy, founded by Kapila, was 
distinguished from the Vedanta belief, of which he had been 
speaking hitherto, as showing the capacity of the Hindu mind 
for héalthful re-action against an excessive devotion to unity, and 
the disparagement of individual distinctions and liberty. Kapila 
affirmed that the soul could not really be bound by blind outward 
forces, even when it seemed to be so; and that there is in every 
one, whether he knows it or not, lifted above the possibility of sub- 
jection to evil, watching and waiting its hour, inviolate and inde- 
feasible, a principle of imperishable purity and freedom, a wit- 
ness and seer; and that to know this, and earn the knowledge 
by the surrender of every lower design, was liberation. That 
Kapila taught this on the authority of pure reason, and appealed 
to reason alone in proof of it, was an achievement for all ages 
and religions to respect. The Sankhya philosophy made protest 
against Bibliolatry in the name of reason, and even the Vedanta 
declared that the wise man throws aside the Veda when he has 
done with it, “as he who seeks grain the chaff.” Kapila has 
been unjustly called an atheist. He objects to an Iswara or 
Lord only in the sense in which all rationalists object to a sup- 
posed Providence which interferes with the movement of law, 
and to a God who works for his own glory. And Kapila was not 
teaching a religion, but a system of analytic philosophy. The 
Sankhya is a criticism rather than a confession of faith. Out of 
this intellectual protest nevertheless came the purest Theism, 
and the most practical humanity in Oriental history ; the Theis- 
tic Sankhya and Karma Yoga of the Bhagavadgita, and the pure 
caste-free democracy and boundless brotherhood of Buddhism, 


the “law of mercy for all.” » 


THE BHAGAVADGITA., 


The speaker gave a brief account of this very ancient philo- 
sophical poem, one of the grand immortal forms in religious litera- 
ture, one of the eternal words of the Spirit in man. If it is Pan- 
theism, it is also Theism ; the fusion and the bloom of Hindu 
thought. 


—eFr © met 
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THE DEMAND OF THE AGE, 


Goethe said, “I cannot be contented with but one way of 
thinking. As artist and poet, I am Polytheist : as naturalist, I am 
Pantheist.” And the Hindu Brahma, in many respects at least, 
hints the demand of this maturer age for unity in a more genial 
and inclusive sense than has been heretofore recognized in its 
faith. Its philosophy demands unity of subject with object ; its 
imagination wants the play of Deity through all forms and forces ; 
its piety and humanity must be more than recognition — they 
must be expression — of the Eternally Good and True; its God 
must be more than Creator, must be inmost Essence and Life. 
The Shemitic specialty of Jesus and his disciples was a Theism 
unreconciled’ with Pantheism. Even the Fourth Gospel, with 
all its Greek and Oriental elements, limits the Divine Imma- 
nence by centering it within a constructed ideal Jesus as the 
“Word made Flesh.” And all later forms of Pantheism, poetic 
or philosophical, are real and free, just in proportion as they 
escape, consciously or unconsciously, those artificial historic cen- 
tres which constitute them distinctively Christian, Mohammedan, 
or Jewish, into the “One Soul of All.” 


TRUE MEANING OF SPIRITUAL PANTHEISM. 


There is very little understanding of the true meaning of Pan- 
theism by those who assail it just as the terms “Myth” and 
“ Transcendentalism” were assailed twenty-five years ago. If 
Pantheism is a philosopky that sinks the spirit in the senses, or 
confounds Creator with creation, then it is the exact opposite of 
this aspiration of the Hindu seers. The very sense of mystery 
leads us everywhere up into the absolute unity of all life in the In- 
finite Life, and the only practical solution of evil is in the Abso- 
lute Good. Undoubtedly common sense is sacred, and its in- 
stincts are not to be ignored. But alas for us if our prayers 
open to us no higher organs of vision than our eyes or under- 
standing ; if the ships, railroads, and dollars, and even the woes 
and sins of the world, do not sometimes vanish and melt before 
us into the infinite glory and love! 
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FATALISM. 


Such a doctrine might seem to many to be Fatalism, and 
destructive to the moral sense. But a religion without fate is 
unsound. Fate ought to mean, not what is desperately bad, but 
what is impregnably certain. Truth is Fate. Laws of the soul 
are Fate. If organization is fate, then also is the best fated, 
beyond descent and organization, to every one, by his own nature 
and the good that inspheres the world. A God whose sway is 
not Fate is not venerable. His purpose does not round his uni- 
verse, and save it. Theism without Fate is Atheism; and 
Atheism (so called), yet with justice for Fate, is Theism, though 
it refuse the name. This does not deny the freedom of the will, 
but places that freedom in the recognition of the laws of man’s 
own nature. The saint and the hero are fatalists; and Hindu, 
like other Pantheism, is not irreconcilable with moral energy. 
The speaker in this connection referred to Spinoza, Fichte, the 
so-called “ Friends of God” in the middle ages, and others. The 
Bhagavadgita, Ramayana, Hitopadesha, and other works, abound 
in passages illustrating the spirit of forgiveness and heroic love. 


SCIENCE AND PANTHEISM. 


The Hindu religious sense was not analytic, but contemplative. 
With the Greek and the Teuton, the understanding becomes 
developed, and the finite comes to its rights. It is needless to 
enlarge on the gain. But there are drawbacks on this side also. 
And, while for the cunning workmanship of the universe men are 
all eyes, the immanent Spirit recedes from their thoughts. An 
outside Deism, oscillating between the Paleys and the Voltaires: 
knows God only as one knows an architect from his house, or a 
watchmaker from his watch. The universe thus becomes a 
stark machine: God is only seen behind it, not in it. But in this 
way God will never be found ; and science is learning that the 
mystery of the unfathomable life, the immediate energy of intel- 
ligence, cannot be thus exorcised out of law and form. So 
science is destined to bring fresh tributes to the earlier mystic 
devotion, clothing it in a new wisdom in things practical and 
natural ; allowing nothing distinctively “miraculous,” since De- 
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ity, as in that old Pantheistic piety, energizes in all. To centre 
the Spirit in one historical person, to see God not in nature and 
history, but behind it only, or entering it once on a time, — what 
is this but sarcophagus and shroud? Let us dream rather, with 
the Hindu Pantheists, that God is here, is All. Science and 
Freedom will adequately supplement that ancient insight. to-day 
with practical life and power. 


TRANSMIGRATION AND INCARNATION, 


The speaker referred briefly to these two Hindu doctrines, 
and described the Avatars of Vishnu, not confined to one age or 
person, and always for benevolent ends. Both these Oriental 
beliefs were the results of a re-action of nature against the stren- 
uous attempt made to extirpate the senses from religion. They 
are evidences that men cannot make the living universe flow into 
the divine life without recognizing the divine life as flowing into 
and through the living universe. The belief in Transmigration 
was the earliest combination of the intuitions of immortality and 
moral sequence, with that mystic sense of the unity of all exist- 
ence which is the germinal point of the highest religion. The 

‘belief in Incarnation meant simply that God is z# the universe; 
not as abstraction, but as life ; and it has as many forms as there 
are religions. The highest form is that of an Incarna ion in 
Man ; which also is found in all historical religions in forms more 
or less complete. So is that of Incarnation as personal Saviour. 
But we are advancing into still broader forms of the idea, —such 
as God manifest in the conscience and affections of man; and 
in the social man, or Humanity itself, developed in the individual 
and race as it never could have been in any Christ in the past, 
The aspiration never dies out in man, because God and the Soul 
are essentially one. 


THE BRAHMO SOMAJ AND FREE RELIGION. 


After this glance at Hindu philosophy and faith in its better 
forms, we cannot wonder that to-day, as years ago in theégreat 
Buddhistic reformation, the religious genius of the race shows 
its capacity for progress. There is growing up in various parts 
of India the Brahmo Somaj, or Church of God, a perfected Hindu 
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Theistic faith, which inherits the grand affirmations of the Vedic 
Scriptures, yet is not at all bound thereby. It blends the old 
mystic fervor with the purest practical morality, aims at the 
religious and social regeneration of India, and reaches its spirit- 
ual hands across the seas of race, just as the electric wire is 
encircling the material globe, to that Free Religion, which has 
come out of the Christian as itself has from the Brahmanical 
dogma, upon this common ground. It is from such elements as 
these, drawn from every quarter, that the future religion of the 
civilized world is to grow. 





ONG has it been my fate to hear 
The slave of Mammon, with a sneer, 
My indolence reprove. 
Ah, little knows he of the care, 
The toil, the hardship, that I bear, 
While lolling in my elbow-chair, 
And seeming scarce to move! 


But, would the Man of Lucre know 

What riches from my labors flow, — 
A DreaM is my reply. 

And who for wealth has ever pined, 

That had a World within his mind, 

Where every treasure he may find, 
And joys that never die? 


~— Allston, 








FROM THE COUNTRY. 


[CARL WRENSLER’S REPORT OF HIMSELF AND OTdERS.] 


XV. 
STAR-GAZING. 


SHOWER at sunset laid the dust. A gentle breeze 
refreshed the evening. 
A flow of spirits followed the quiet and languor of the after- 
‘ noon. So, after tea, the company had a merry time in-doors. 

My mood was averse ; and I remained without, alone. 

I could see, from where I was sitting, that Mrs. Burlingame 
appeared in white. She fluttered a black fan. She wore shining 
bracelets on both wrists. She was smiling sweetly. Occa- 
sionally I would overhear her conversation gliding as placidly 
through “ mountain fastnesses” as over “ verdant lawns.” 

At length I concluded I would join the party; but, when I 
went in, the air was oppressive. I returned to the porch again. 

Night had fairly closed in. Every trace of a cloud had disap- 
peared. But the deep heavens remained, and there were the 
tranquil stars. Reflecting the rising moon, not yet above the 
horizon’s edge, the gray peaks of the mountains shone as silver. 
Deepening shadows lay upon the rugged landscapes below. 

I heard the cows in the distance coming home late. A cow- 
ardly dog barked as they came over the open plat in front of the 
house. 

“ That terrible bell!” I exclaimed aloud. 

“The cow that wears it must be tired, I should think,” spoke 
forth a child’s voice near me. 

A little girl had stolen off by herself, to avoid going to bed too 
early. She was hid behind a pillar, and sitting on the step. 

“It’s very funny,” she continued. “They put bells on cows, 
and collars on dogs, and ribbons around the cat’s neck, and clip 
the wings of the hens,” — 
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“ And call little runaway girls within-doors when it is time for 
them to be in bed,” said the girl’s mother, coming out upon us 
suddenly. 

“ That is just what I was a going to say,” said the child. “It is 
somebody interfering with somebody all the while. I wish I 
could have a chance to look at the stars, and not be disturbed. 
I should think they better take the bell off the cow, and put her 
to bed.” 

“My dear daughter!” exclaimed the mother. 

— Mothers are mothers. 

— Doubtless these mother’s words were charged with infinite, 
untold meanings to the daughter’s mind. I thought I could 
detect that they were the beginning of a long chapter in which 
the “dear” might be forgotten. 

The daughter arose without more controversy, and followed 
her mother in silence. 

As she passed, I added to my “good-night” an earnest 
approval of her suggestion that the cow should be put to bed 
without her bell. 

This unfortunate cow’s grazing-place was on my side of the 
house, and, apparently, directly beneath my chamber window. I 
had been deprived of too many peaceful little naps after early 
dawn, for two weeks, not to desire “agitation” on this important 
question of my “rights.” “The pursuit of happiness” is a right 
that is “ unalienable,” quoth our fathers. Yet, this cow — 

Without doubt, this cow had a speech in her’ own defense at 
her tongue’s-end. Had I demanded, she would have spoken it to 
me, —a speech of injured innocence. She was not dorm with a 
bell attached to her neck. <A man had put it there. 

Ah, yes! the modern story. 


Left alone once more, I sat down on the porch in a grave 
mood. I began to experience a profound discontent.with myself. 
My reflections were solemn, I may say. 

7 Hof seldom,” I said to myself, “one gets a fair glimpse of 


himself, of the sham that he is; sees himself to be infinitely 
small and valueless !” 


And yet I think I had had such sensations often before. 
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“ Those people inside,” I said, “don’t know how silly they are. 
It is their ideal conception of a good time.” 

—A fellow-feeling leads one to hate frivolous — and out 
of sheer good-will to them. 

And then, too, one is proyoked that they refuse him company 
from the shallows to the deeps of life. To set out alone does n't 
seem the true way. And, yet, whoever got far on the journey 
without regret who did not leave both baggage and friends 
behind? What seems is false. My experience shows me, day by 
day, the folly of expectations. After one has his fine little trap 
well set for obtaining the gifts of the gods, his only path to their 
imperial thrones lies through the ashes of the thing. In the blaze 
of their burning let him set out, stripped of all incumbrances, in 
pure faith. All else is a distrust which the gods resent. 


The fun in the house went on. 

I heard my name called. I seized my cane, and strode off 
beyond hailing distance. I found a seat on a log, with its bark 
newly peeled, near a grove of white pine. 

This white log signaled to me as soon as I had left the 
house. 

I was hardly seated, when a cricket near by chirped me his 
merriest welcome. 

Hearing his voice, I was pleased, and began to re-appreciate 
myself. 

Once more the human world found favor in my thoughts. 
For I was human. I looked at the dim lights in the old farm- 
house, and waved kind regards thither on gentle breezes. I 
looked up at the “morning stars.” I said, “Perhaps they did 
once sing together, after all.” 

My invisible friend chirped on. 

I thought of the little girl whose acquaintance I had made 
that evening. She seemed to me a strange little spirit. 

How unlike her mother! 

“ Everybody interfering with everybody.” What a sentence 
to be spoken by a child! 

Eleven years old! Who knows if her strange mood be not 


the dawning of an old memory! 
8 
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I felt that her mood was akin with mine. 

She wanted to look at the stars, — how absurd it was to send 
her to bed! 

I looked at the stars for her. 

The stars teach lessons to the singple. 

I remember a poet has written, “If the stars should appear 
one night in a thousand years, how would men believe and 
adore, and preserve for many generations the remembrance of 
the city of God which had been shown!” 

The stars are ablaze with their own fire. 

They neither lend nor borrow. 

They give themselves. Without reserve they offer themselves, 
hoping for no reward. 

They are content with being. 

The stars hold on in their course. They refuse you your im- 
portunity. They remain fixed. 

The stars leave you to yourself. 


Star-gazing I sat on the white log long after the lights at the 
farm-house had gone out, and the merry-makers had gone to 
their rest. 

I listened for the voice of the cricket. 

His all-night song had ceased. 

But, when I rose to leave, he re-tuned his winged throat and 
chirped me a sleepy little chirp. 

I venture to do a translation. May his Muse forgive me. 


CHIRP, chir-r-r-r — 
Chirping yet for you, 
Chirp you now “adieu !” 

Chirp, chir-r-r-r — 
Nothing else to do. 

O!.do you see yonder the blue 
Sky, 

That is abending afar o’er you 
High ? 


Chirp, chir-r-r-r — 
See those fire folk there, 
Chir-r-r-r-ing their love in air ? 
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Chirp, chir-r-r-r — 
Nothing else to do. 
Do you suppose they for me much care? 
No? 
Chirp, chir-r-r-r — oh, well; I like them there! 
So—, 


Chirp, chir-r-r-r — 
I near dropped asleep : 
Morning soon will peep. 
Chirp, chir-r-r-r — 
Nothing else to do. 
O, never you tell where I house keep! 
There — 
All right — chirp, chir-r-r-r — I am asleep —— 
Swea—r 


XVI. 
MARGARETT’S QUESTION. 


Tue following evening I saw the little girl, my new acquaint- 
ance, looking slyly at me from the other end of the porch. She 
was standing there alone. Others were strolling over the green ; 
some were playing croquet ; some were at @ game of ball ; odd 
groups were here and there, holding gay or sober conversations. 
Ermond and a few lively lads and misses were pitching quoits. 
Mrs. Burlingame I could just descry in the distance, sitting 
beneath the mammoth elm,—a famous and truly glorious old 
tree, — with what appeared like a book in herhand. I had “my 
opinions” as to the book it would prove to be should she be 
urged to favor a small company with a reading. 

As I watched the little girl, I fully took notice, for the first 
time, of the fairy figure she was. Her form, of such perfect 
symmetry and proportion, had an invisibleness of outline: a 
spiritualized life and beauty it presented, scarcely of flesh-and- 
blood inheritance, and not at once attractive. Dressed simply, 
there was no display other than a gentle grace. Her cheeks 
wore a glow of health, yet they were far from rosy. Rosy 
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belongs to flesh and blood. Her eyes were as quiet as the 
stars, and as bright. 

I went over where she was sitting, and said abruptly, “ What 
were you dreaming of last evening when you wanted to stay and 
look at the stars?” 

She spoke without hesitation, and in all simpleness of heart. 

“TI was dreaming,” said she, “why they were up there, and 
why I was down here. Do you know?” 

“ Every little girl has that to find out for herself,” said I, not 
knowing what else to reply. 

“It’s very queer, I should think,” she continued. “Is there 
no one who knows, and can tell?” 

I was silent. 

“Do boys have to find out for shemselves ?” 

“Yes,” said I, very grateful that she did not press the direct 
question. 

“Then I should think you could tell why you are here? Did 
you never find out yet?” 

I was silent. She waited for me to reply. I was compelled to 
answer, “ No.” 

“Tt is very funny,” said she, after a thoughtful pause, and a 
little smile went creeping over her face. 

I said, at length, * I suppose that every one Aas a place in the 
world, and also a work to do.” 

“Then,” said she, immediately, in an earnest, open tone, “I 
should think that every one, as soon as one is old enough to 
understand, ought to be told what one is made for. I am sure 
one can’t know unless some one does tell.” 

Said I, “Can one tell another better than that other can tell 
himself ?” 

“Why does everybody always say ‘him? ’” she asked, looking 

up resolutely. 

“From custom, I think,” I replied. 

“J don’t think it is fair,” said she, pleasantly, but with decision. 

“ Should I ask, ‘Can one tell Aerself?’” said I, smiling. . 

“T think you should say that a/f of the time.” 

My laugh was hearty. 

She seemed surprised. Her look was so sober and earnest, I 
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checked my levity. I think I must have shown, by my manner, 
a growing sympathy. 

She quietly brought the conversation back to where it started, 
by saying, “If there is a place in the world for everybody, 
“and a work for everybody to do, everybody don’t get a very 
good place, nor very good work to do, I should think. And 
there are a few people who don’t seem to get any places at all. 
I suppose that ¢hezr place must be wo place.” 

I began to reflect that I had entered on a conversation that 
would open up problems I could not easily manage. I could not 
retreat. But I could confess my ignorance. However, I said, — 

“But you forget that everybody is to find his or her own place 
for his or her own self.” 

She smiled at my endeavor to keep up the sound of equality 
in behalf of the sexes. 

I continued, “ There may de places for all, despite the fact that 
all do not seem to be zx their places. There may be work for all, 
and yet a// may not have work.” 

“ Are the places empty and waiting for all people before they 
are born?” she asked. 

The question was peculiar. Its prosaic definiteness disturbed 
me. I was about to surprise her by answering “No.” After- 
wards I would have explained. 

Meantime she had been busy with her own thoughts. 

She spoke first. 

“Tf a little girl goes and finds her place, and there is some 
one else in it,” — 

She paused without completing the sentence. 

“What will a little girl do?” said I. 

She smiled. 

Of course that was the question. 

“You say, ‘/f a little girl finds her place.’ I suppose you 
have no doubts as to the value of that little ‘if’ have you ?” 

“T don’t see what you mean,” she said. 

“Would it be your place in life, if you found some one else 
claiming it before you ?” 

“Tf it is my place, it zs my place, isn’t it?” 

“ Tf it is.” 
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“Well, but if there be a place for everybody, and everybody 
must find a place for herself, when I find my ane I ought to 
know it, and whoever’s there ought to leave.” 

“Oh, but that would bring cruel war,” said I, eating, 

“ Why ?” she asked imperatively. 

“Why, because — or, tell me first if you believe that every- 
body will be ready to do as you think they ought.” 

“Perhaps not ; but, if it is my place, they ought to leave.” 

“She is not inclined to compromise,” said I to myself, “ but 
shows true womanish grit. War it would be; and, if war come, 
she will not be in the wrong.” 

She said soberly, “If they thought as they ought, would n’t we 
both think alike ?” | 

“If you doth thought as you ought,” I began. 

“Well, but, 7f 7 found my place, would n’t J be thinking as I 
ought, if I thought I had the on/y right to it ?” 

“ Would this other person have been in your place had she 
thought as she ought ?” 

“Of course not.” 

“ Perhaps she believed she had thought as she ought.” 

“But how could she, if it was not her place?” 

“Tf,” said I: “that little word plays a most mischievous part 
in this world’s afiairs.” 

“It seems to me you don’t believe what you first said. Did n’t 
I ask how one was to know her place unless she was told? And 
did n’t you say one was to find it for herself, and that she could 
find it better than anybody else could tell her? And now you 
say another person who claims the same place I do is as apt to 
be rightas Iam. I’m sure I don’t know what you mean.” 

The child turned away her face with a weary look. 

She was disappointed: this was evident. And I felt that I had 
failed to appreciate the degree of her earnestness. I had not 
looked for it in one so young. : 

Why do I not say, I expected no such earnest questioning 
from a girl? 


Are girls ever in earnest ? 
I dare say they are. 
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But about so unpoetic a thing’as a place in life which they 
shall call their own ; a place where they must work ? 

I do not speak of individuals. I speak of girls as a race. I 
speak of the idea of girls a young man has on beginning a first 
conversation with one. , What does he expect? He thinks that 
he must come as near being a fool as possible in order to meet 
the requirements of the occasion. He must descend to be enter- 
taining. The girls must be kept laughing. 

— What slight approaches to wit girls will laugh at ! 

They —the boys—win by an easy accomplishment. They 
may hold their good sense in reserve. 

This is the opinion held by boys as a race of girls as a race. 
That there are many of both sexes without the pale of “ race,” 
one would not deny for the world. 

But have gir/s as a race no intellectual faculty? Are girls 
naturally silly ? Or are they silly because of false requirements 
of society, by which they are made ‘to: ply their “charms” to 
secure to themselves a “home” and “support” ? 

—I see that I have opened a long chapter, and one it was 
foreign to my purpose to enter upon. I was led to do this by 
the reflection, that, in my conversation with the little girl, I had 
thus far found it impossible to seriously consider the subject she 
was so desirous to see in a clearer light. 

When I fully realized her simpleness and truth ; when I per- 
ceived that she was an exception among girls, — not of the race ; 
—one who had approached, at an early age, the profound topics 
of life ; that she was eager to discuss questions hardly dreamed 
of — if they are not escaped all together — by the great majority 
of both sexes, —a wish to make amends rose up strong within 
me. 

But what should I say? 

The child could not be put off with crude impromptu specula- 
tions. Not at all. I had gone in that direction far enough 
already. 

“ After all,” I said, disposed to favor myself, “she is a meré 
child ; and it were better that she should not be encouraged to 
settle the plan of her life. 

“ She has parents ; a mother, at least.” 
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Thinking of her mother, I began at once to reflect on the 
matter in a different light. I was moved to think of a defense 
for the child. The child had a right to justice as an immortal 
soul! a right to be treated with the respect due her own intelli- 
gence, — the accident of having a mother to the contrary not- 
withstanding ! 

The enthusiasm of an advocate of justice kindled within me. 

I asked myself, “ What would the mother say ? 

“The mother would say, ‘It is time for little girls to be in bed.’ 

“During the day, this mother would make her daughter look 
pretty with pretty clothes. 

“She would have her read fairy tales. 

“At night, on going to bed, she would have her say a little 
prayer. This is what mother would do,—her mother.” 

“Do you ever talk with your mother of these things?” I asked 
the little girl as she sat les Id looking ‘at the pillar of the porch 
before her. 

“Not now: I used to. She says I must not think of them. 
But I can’t help it; and I am sure, if some one would talk with 
me more, and be@honest, I should n’t think of them so much. I 
scarce ever go to sleep when mother puts me to bed. I don't 
see what good it does. She makes me say, ‘Now I lay me 
down to sleep.’ But it isn’t true; and it isn’t me that says it.” 

The child did not belong to her mother. 

So much was plain. 

Mother and child were not of the same blood. They were not 
of the same mind. 


Mind and blood do not always flow together. Blood runs in 
one direction. Mind is elsewhere struggling to maintain an inde- 
pendence. But mind alone comes to grief. It must go after the 
blood, and reclaim it for high uses. 

Some are born with mind and blood in accord; the blood 
acquiescing. 

In others, this accord is produced by the mind acquiescing. 

But the blood is not the same in beth cases. There is a still 
greater difference in the two minds. 

The one is mind fulfilling its function. 
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The other is mind lost to itself, and domineered by the blood. 

The difference in blood is the difference between intelligence 
and ignorance. 

The one sacrifices itself. 

The other rejoices in itself. 


The mind of the child was conscious of a function. Its blood 
was in accord, and offered itself a daily sacrifice. 
The mother reversed these conditions. 


This child had no mother. 

She had crossed the threshold alone, and stood face to face 
with the terrible Fates. She had asked this question :— 

“ WuHy AM I HERE?” 

She had confronted the world, and asked if there was a place 


for her. She had done this with a heroism which could not be 
challenged. 


She had spoken to me. 

— I was ashamed that I had in the least played the world’s part. 

— What should she do? 

Learn to be a dressmaker ? 

Or a milliner ? 

Should she sell oranges ? 

Should she sell fancy articles in a shop? 

Should she teach music or a school? 

_ Work in a factory ? 

Go out lecturing ? 

Set type? 

Write a book ? 

Take home (?) sewing at twenty and thirty cents per fifteen 
hours ? 

Should she sell 

She had asked none of these questions. All these were sub- 
ordinate, incidental. 

Her question was broader, deeper, higher, including these 
only as of secondary consideration.. It was this fact, that had 
gradually dawned on my mind, that produced its greater uneasi- 
ness. Put the child off! Too young to discuss the prospects 
of the life before her! Nonsense. 

9 
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I used to hear the saying, “As old as the hills.” This child 
seemed to me “as old as the hills,” and as wise as they may be 
supposed to be, if age brings wisdom. 

Yet she was only a child; a child with clear vision that seemed 
equal to itself without the aids of experience ; a child with a 
spontaneity of wisdom! If the gift was her inheritance, the 
fact may account for the shortcomings of her mother. 

Her questionings of me, I began to half suspect, were of the 
Socratic order. I felt the necessity of ascending, if possible, to 
a higher plane of being to measure the scope of her query, “ Why 
am I here?” 

When I told her there was a place for everybody, and a work 
to do, I but used the familiar cant of the times. The half truth 
had not satisfied her. She had shown me I didn’t believe it 
myself, in the popular sense. She had, I more and more sus- 
pected, another train of thought than that her words were witness 
of. 1 doubt if she was all the while conscious of the fact.. She 
hardly realized the existence of the spring from which she 
drank bitter waters of restlessness. 

What should I say to her? She seemed to have forgotten me. 
She sat near on the same settee, quietly looking at the pillar of the 
porch, which she touched with the toe of her shoe. She held one 
hand in the other. 

Suddenly she looked up as though she had just waked from 
sleep, and said, “ Why, they have all gone.” 

It seemed strange that I too should have forgotten the noisy 
gamesters. When had they gone? and where? I had not 
noticed their breaking up, nor known when they passed away. 
Ermond had disappeared, yet we were to have taken a walk. 
Mrs. Burlingame had left her retreat ’neath the shade of the 
old elm. 


The sun was just sinking into the notch of the mountain 
where he was accustomed to bid us good-night. It was singular 
that he should- have found so capital a place to rest a moment 
ere his departure. 

The child at my side pointed the fact out to me, and said, 
“The sun has gone down so for three nights now, since I have 
been here.” ' 
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We gazed until he had fairly settled into the curious opening 
which seemed to have been hewn down for his special con- 
venience. 

“ He has found his place,” said she. Then, after a moment’s 
pause, she looked up, a mischievous smile playing about her 
lips, and said, “ Do you know why Ae is there?” 

“Not I!” I exclaimed, laughing. 

We were both laughing merrily when Ermond appeared, coming 
with a party over the brow of the hill. 

They came on rapidly. 

As Ermond approached alone, I called out to him, “You 
come opportunely. This little girl” — 

“What is your name?” I asked, turning to her. “I have not 
thought to ask you.” 

“ Margarett,” she said. 

“ Margarett,” said Ermond. 

“This little girl,” I continued, “has seized a profound ques- 
tion. She asks, ‘Why am I here?’ We have been talking for 
some time. She has whipped me out. I resign her in all 
confidence to you. She says she is thirteen.” 

“She is a brave girl. I shall be cautious. On a subject she 
must know a hundred times more about than I,I fear for my 
laurels if we get to disputing.” 

Margarett was evidently greatly pleased with Ermond’s ap- 
pearance. The glow on her face, which the lingering rays of the 
sun kindled to a ruddy hue, was an assurance of the welcome 
that was in her heart for him. 

In the few days since Mrs. Burlingame had so especially 
turned attention to him, he had been the subject of considerable 
gossip. He had been growing, too, in favor with all. The 
younger people, particularly, had sought and persuaded him to 
join in many of their sports. He proved himself equal to every 
emergency. Even Mrs. Burlingame made a witty allusion to 
his views of religion, saying, “Everything seems to be natural 
to him; even his dancing.” I was astonished to find him so 
ready and versatile in the line of amusements. In truth, I mar- 
veled continually that he had apparently no sense of what the 
world calls “dignity.” I don’t mean that his bearing was ever 
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like that of a shallow person; but he had no little system of 
proprieties for his self-regulation. Everything was proper with 
him that he cared todo. He seemed never to have a suspicion 
that there would be any criticism of his conduct. Either this 
was the case, or he cared nothing for what might be said. What- 
ever he did, he enjoyed. 

I was also surprised, and even more than at anything else, at 
the ease with which he could turn from the most trifling occupa- 
tion, and take up subtile, abstract questions. To all appearances, 
he had no moods. No bodily ill seemed to disturb his frame of 
mind. I think he could bear the heaviest calamity better than 
most people endure a mosquito. (On reflection, I fear that this 
is saying very little.) He invariably hesitated in the commence- 
ment of a conversation. This was to fix in his mind the point 
he wished to arrive at; which done, he began, as it would seem, 
at random, anywhere ; taking hold of the least trifling incident, 
from which he proceeded carelessly, perhaps, but intelligently, to 
make the journey; his speech increasing with a gentle warmth 
until he had gained a perfect freedom : then it seemed as though 
he could extend the excursion infinitely, and not weary himself 
or his company. Alluding to this, in reply to a query of mine 
he told me that there was really nothing to be settled by what is 
understood as the methodical treatment of a subject. No set- 
tlement was possible, for the whole business was illusive. Each 
result was a flux. Iwas not able to follow his views on this sub- 
ject, and re-state his propositions, — aterm which he repudiated. 
I think he said, “ Propositions are as unstable as the waves of the 
ocean.” If I rightly understood him, he denied there being any- 
thing like absolute science in the realm of matter. There was 
not order in nature, because the very appearance of nature im- 
plied disorder. He said,“ This globe is Man in ruins.” I report 
the remark without having more than a dim idea of its meaning : 
perhaps I have not that. 

But these things, or something of this sort, being so, it was of 
no consequence to proceed with learned statements for the pur- 
pose of solving the sphinx problem of nature. All he would do 
would be to loiter about the earth, and zofe its varied, eccentric 
moods. He would call our modern and much-vaunted scientific 
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researches, “ Notes by the Wayside.” “ Nothing occurs in time 
and space,” he said, “that deserves more honor than is conferred 
by regarding it under the head of ‘Notes.’” Considered in this 
light, he was a believer in “ Science.” 

I have just touched upon these strings of his without being 
able to cail forth any part of the music which he never 
failed to render. For all classes and ages he seemed able to 
tur the conversation to their pleasure and instruction. His 
reticence in the harangues of Mrs. Burlingame, interpreted by 
after-events, became a subject of remark, and won for him 
expressions of admiration. 

I shall always recall the charm of his manner as he seated 
himself by the side of little Margarett, took her hand in his, and 
listened while she confessed to him her every thought and feel- 
ing. My own moody spirit had no such power. 

I left them alone, and strolled off by myself, very much de- 
jected. I don’t know but it was a genuine attack of envy I had. 
At all events, I would have given everything I could have 
possessed for his gift. While I was ever dissatisfied with what I 
was, with what.I said, with all I did, — and with every reason to 
be,—his content flowed on seemingly without a ripple. I was 
suspicious that he might have the art of !::ding a great deal ; all 
those sinking spells, which all flesh is heir to. I would have 
been delighted to have surprised. him for once when he was 
having “the blues” badly. It is not pleasant for me to linger 
ever this infirmity of his Awman nature. There seemed to be in 
his composition no touch of the genuine sort to make him and 
the whole world kin. 

Night gathered over from the eastern hills in deepening shades, 
chasing the day as it had done forever. But it had not its own 
way unobserved. Those “silent watchers of the night,” which 
had been my consoling companions so often, came forth in 
strong array. 

“ Chirp, chir-r-r-r,” said I, and went along humming the lines, — 


“See the fire folk there, 
Chir-r-r-r-ing love in air.” 
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XVII. 
Or ANSWERING QUESTIONS. 


“SHALL we walk over the bridge?” said Ermond, coming out 

to meet me. “We can take our afternoon walk by starlight.” 
. We paused on the wicker bridge. It was only a brook that 
ran beneath. Yet there were width and depth sufficient at that 
* point to afford a smooth mirror for the sky and the grasses 
that fringed its edges to be reflected in. It was a little miniature 
setting of nature’s, pleasant to look upon. 

“Nature does all this for the fun of it,” said I. 

“Why not say she does it all for you?” said Ermond dryly. 

“That would be pious ; but I expect she never heard of me,’ 
said I. 

“She is very modest ; she hasn't learnt the art to brag; she 
is very patient ; come or go, she don’t whimper, or change coun- 
tenance ; she dresses well.” 

“ As well as she can,” said I. 

“Which is always her best, for the time being.” 

“ A different rig for fall, and another for winter,” said I. 

“Certainly. She knows the seasons: she conforms to circum- 
stances” 

“ She keeps a good eye on the sun,” said I. 

There was a fine chorus of‘frogs’ voices proceeding at a dis- 
tance. What they had on their minds it is hardly safe to guess. 

We crossed to the other side of the bridge, to take a view from 
that point. Perhaps it was by way of variety that we were 
hunting out the little poverty-stricken landscapes, —if such they 
can be called. The scene there was enlivened by our own some- 
what elongated shadows on the water. 

A sense of the great mystery that rests on all things stole 
over me. I called up a saying of a friend in past years. “ When 
I die,” said he, “I don’t want to stay around here figuring for a 
living. I want to go stepping from star to star, to see what’s up. 
I expect to do some traveling then : I never have done much here.” 

I told Ermond of this. He laughed merrily at the idea. 

After a little, he said, — 

“ This earth is a pattern of all thre is. Matter is matter.” 
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“ And the frogs are at their eternal music in Jupiter, as here,’ 
said I; but he didn’t appear to think much of the remark. 

We faced about when a team came across the bridge. 

The man driving sung out, “ How fare ye, neighbors? There’s 
a mess of trout for ye. Some of them is whoppers;” and he 
lifted up some of them. 

“Monsters!” said I, “if that’s bigger than whoppers.” - 

“ll bet,” said he ; and drove on, smacking his lips. 

“There is life for you,” said Ermond. 

“ And death,” said I. 

“He will evidently enjoy himself in eating them as much as 
he did in catching them,” said Ermond. 


We stood leaning against the railing, our backs to the stream. 

At length I asked, “ What about Margarett ? Did you answer 
her questions ?” 

“No. Answering questions is something I have no faculty for.” 

“No?” said I, much surprised to hear him say this, believing 
him to have nearly an infallible gift in that line. 

“No: my speculations are never satisfactory. Every one has 
to answer his own question. That has been my own experience. 
Language conveys no idea as a whole. The clearer the state- 
ment, as a rule, the less it comprehends. Your “sun-clear” 
statements are sun-clear enough: their light is darkness. The 
profoundest truths are revealed only in the silence of one’s 
growth: they are unutterable. The most any one has done for 
me in that direction has been to leave me with an uneasy feeling 
in their presence ; making ‘darkness visible ;” awakening me to 
a sense of the reality of somewhat I had not before assured 
myself of, though I may have felt some slight attraction. As 
the other morning, when we reached the top of Mount Hayes, 
the fog spread around us, and we had only the consciousness of 
having made the ascent. The eye gained nothing until the mist 
swept away. So the words of another are only aids to enable 
us to gain a point of vision. There they leave us to answer our 
own questions in solitude.” 

“But,” said I, “I thought it was the business of the teacher, 
not only to lead one up to a height of view, but also, then, to 
clear away the mist if there be any.” 
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“That is a common notion ; but such a teacher only succeeds 
in beating the mist into dust. The true teacher does not even 
attempt to /ead up the height. He should supply a few flashes 
of light by which you see that there ave heights. You will find 
your own way with more advantage than if you were led. On the 
heights there may come to you for a season the bitterest despair 
of your life. Alone, chilled in the clouds, without a prospect of 
relief, or a vision to re-assure you. If you remain you will finally 
win the day against clouds, cold, and desolation. Few people do 
more than receive a shock of disappointment, and descend again 
to the old levels. The first time I went up Hayes, a fog was 
spread over the entire country below, and I was resolved to sit 
it out. I would have paid a price for a drink of water; but I 
failed to find the spring until late in the afternoon, and came 
upon it at the moment when I had lost all hope. Slaking my 
thirst, I went up the summit again, to find myself completely 
shut up within a cloud, and exposed to a brisk fall of rain. Near 
sunset, I had the finest view I have ever had from any mountain 
in this region. 

“Tt occured to me that afternoon, that, although we could not 
live on the peaks of mountains, but must find the valleys our 
places of residence for most part, unless we could occasionally 
take these mountain views we should never have any clear con- 
ception of how the land lay in the valleys.” 

“T should think it wouldn’t be a bad thing for people who 
live where there are no mountains to club together and build 
one for general use,” said I. 

Ermond smiled; and said he snuffed, instead of mountain 
air, a fine speculation. He was, as I afterward perceived, taking 
views in a less literal sense than myself. 

“Then,” said I, “I suppose,—to return to Margarett, — that 
you merely said to the child, “ There is the mountain: climb!” 

“That was about all I said.” ; 

“T was reading in ‘Eckerman’s Conversations,’” said I, “that 
some ladies were praising a young portrait-painter to Goethe, 
because he had learned everything by himself. Now, Goethe 
replied, ‘ You should not praise, but rather scold him, for learning 
everything by himself.’ He said that we should seek the great 
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masters, who would show us what to do with what we 
have.” 

“JT remember,” said Ermond, “ the whole of Goethe’s remarks 
at that time, and quite agree with him. I read Eckerman’s book 
when quite young, by my father’s advice, and committed to 
memory many of the striking sayings of that great man, Goethe. 
I have ever since felt a real gratitude for the service Eckerman 
rendered in making that book. I may say more. I have a 
real admiration for the young man’s appreciation, his awe 
and reverence in the presence of so sublime an intellect. He 
may have suffered temporarily in the free development of his 
own character. But there are a few grains of cant in our time 
on such points ; but we will not discuss them now. 

“T remember that Goethe quoted a letter of Mozart’s to a 
baron who had sent him a musical composition. Mozart wrote, 


““T must scold you dil/ettanti for two faults, which I usually find 
among you ; either you have no thoughts of your own, and take up with 
those of others, or, if you have thoughts of your own, you never find 
out what to do with them.’ 


“Goethe was quite as severe on this last-mentioned class as 
any. To know what to do with one’s talents is indeed a prime 
necessity. Goethe said the good masters could teach you. This 
is not quite the truth. He meant the masters could tell you 
what zot to do; you are not to do over again what they had 
done before you. He says, — 


“Tf you see a great master, you will find that he has built up his 
greatness upon the achievements of his predecessors. Men like 
Raphael grow not from the ground. They take root in the antique, and 
the best which has been done before them. Had they not used the 
advantages of their time, little would have been said of them in ours.’ 


“Usdoubtedly we have past achievements to stand upon ; but 
it is only a higher level each generation has bequeathed us. Our 
view even of the masters must come from above them, — above 
what they were able to bequeathe to us by their works. For no 
man ever yet did himself justice by his work.” 

After a pause, I asked, “ Did you say nothing to Margarett of 


her finding what she calls her place in the world ?” 
10 
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“Yes: I said there were no places to find; that she properly 
should not attempt to find or make a place for herself. No one 
ever did so with success. One doesn’t desire a place who is 
rightly conscious of the true nature of what is called /ife. To 
comprehend, is tite end of this phenomena of life. The soul 
seeks not a place. What we do, is usually mistaken for the result 
of our living. Not at all: the result is one’s self. How many 
reformers disappear as souls in their much doing! They find 
their place, but they do not find themselves. They are not grow- 
ing lights. Their candles burn to the socket; the sticks move 
about in the flickering twilight of memory, of life over and gone. 
This is not giving themselves properly. The gift is offset by the 
tragedy of their demise. They are gift horses we have a right 
to look in the mouth. And yet I know it is impossible to judge 
another aright. The ttiches of history are all filled with imagi- 
nary beings. None are known: the living are dead, and the 
dead are alive. Biography is a guess.” 

“Why,” said I, “what would you reduce us to? Is nothing 
reliable ?” 

“Yes; but you don’t get at it in history. The reliable — if by 
that you mean the reality of appearances on this planet — will 
never be known.” 

“ What, then, for instance, do you know of Goethe ?” 

“Very little, and that little escapes as I seek to present it: 
nothing, save by his works; and through them I receive but a 
hint of the man. Of the man Goethe here on earth, eighty 
years old,—his portrait can not be painted. Goethe, the infi- 
nite, I know: through the medium of the imagination, I know all. 
Imagination, in its depth, is knowledge. What do you know of 
yourself? If you can answer that question, you will see what I 
mean. 

, “ As to Margarett: I said to hex, I thought souls were ever in 
their places ; that what she had to do, to find her place, was to 
begin to conform to her ideal, leaving undone those things she 
ought not to do,—namely, everything that did not relate itself 
to that ideal.” 

“ What could she make of talk like that?” I asked. 

“She asked me what zdea/ was. I explained that it was the 
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name given to her real self, the self which it was in her power to 
free from its imprisonment.” 

“Did she comprehend that any better?” 

“Tt was impossible that she should see its whole bearing. I 
do not myself. But she was quick to seize upon a few words. 
‘Self in prison,’ she said ; ‘ideal self.’ 

“T think it is wrong to crowd a mind with explanations. It 
approaches to a crime when one is asked a question and does not 
give the most comprehensive reply he can. The doctrine of 
‘milk for babes’ is quite too extensively practiced in our time: 
We seem to be a race of babes relishing our diet. The mind 
does n’t need to be lifted over every fence So is it crippled in 
the nurse’s arms. Babes had best be weaned at birth, and given 
to the wolves as in the fable.” 

“You preach self-reliance with too much vigor to please most 
of the mothers,” said I, smiling. “I remember that Mrs. Bur- 
lingame the other day was quoting Emerson’s lines with high 
derision. You know them of course : — 


“¢ Cast the bantling on the rocks, 
Suckle him with the she-wolf’s teat ; 
Wintered with the hawk and fox, 
Power and speed be hands and feet.’ 


Preach that to Margarett’s mother!” 

“Every doctrine is ridiculous, if there isn’t wit to properly 
interpret it in practice. - I don’t think that this age is in any 
danger in attempting the impossible unless it be in blasting 
rocks and in producing iron muscle. The heroism of culture, of 
soul-liberation, —if I may coin the phrase,—is not known. 
Culture is thought of as a luxury. The man of letters is sup- 
posed to be at his ease. The artist manufactures ornaments. 
The scientific drone is most valued, for he may discover some- 
thing useful. Use is the measurement of all culture ; use which 
every grasping ignoramus may comprehend and contend for ; 
entering the free arena one of “ the people,” full armed with bayo- 
net or ballot, a fighter for his “rights.” Viewed in daylight, our 
modern times at this stage are a squabble for place. ‘Use and 
place for all,’ is all we know. Considered as a transition, it may 
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not be appalling; but the fact is unchanged. The mania of 
‘kings’ and ‘nobles’ has spread among ‘the people.’ The next 
experience is for ‘the people’ to realize that tHey have other 
business than to repeat the folly of an effete ‘ nobility.’ 

“The contest is with superior foes than any the time wots 
of. I recall that fine passage of Thoreau’s in which he tells of 
his hearing the telegraph wire vibrating in the morning wind. 
The whole paragraph is exquisite. I have retained but a sen- 


tence or two. He put his ear to the post and listened. And he 
writes, — 


“*T heard a fairer news than the journals ever print. It told of 
things worthy to hear, and worthy of the electric fluid to carry the news 
of ; not of the price of cotton and flour, but it hinted at the price of the 


world itself, and of things which are priceless, of absolute truth and 
beauty.’ 


“If you have not read Thoreau’s “‘Concord and Merrimack 
Rivers,” I am sure you will find much there to repay you.” 

“T have not,” said I, “ but shall be pretty sure to do so.” 

Our conversation lasted until late in the evening, when the 
moon stood directly over our heads. As we walked home our 
bodies cast no shadows. 


I have since read most of Thoreau’s works. I wonder they 
are not more frequently found in American homes. In reading 
them my interest seldom flags, which is what I cannot say of 
every book I have had recommended to me. His “ Seven Days 
on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers” furnish a companiones 
for a whole summer’s vacation. 

In closing my copy of this book, I wrote on the fly-leaf, — 


The fame of Thoreau must increase with the ages. Had he lived 
in the first periods of man, he would have been placed among the gods. 


The ages will determine if this be a bit of extravagance or 
no. If men are ever again counted as gods, I think it will stand. 
Lingering over the paragraph from which Ermond had quoted, 
I wondered that he did not recall the poem with which the 
chapter is concluded. This poem, as I now read it, seems to me 

















NO 
— 


From the Country. 5 


to breathe the battle-spirit ever kindling itself in Ermond’s own 
soul. 

I cannot do better in closing this month’s report, than by giv- 
ing it a place here in full : — 


Away ! away! away! away! 

Ye have not kept your secret well : 
I will abide that other day, 

Those other lands ye tell. 


Has time no leisure left for these, 
The acts that ye rehearse ? 

Is not eternity a lease 
For better deeds than verse? 


’T is sweet to hear of heroes dead, 
To know them still alive ; 

But sweeter if we earn their bread, 
And in us they survive. 


Our life should feed the springs of fame 
With a perennial wave, 

As ocean feeds the babbling founts 
Which find it in their grave. 


Ye skies, drop gently round my breast, 
And be my corselet blue ; 
Ye earth, receive my lance in rest, — 
My faithful charger you: 
Ye stars, my spearheads in the sky, 
My arrow-tips ye are, — 
I see the routed foemen fly, 
My bright spears fixed are. 
Give me an angel for a foe, 
Fix now the place and time, 
And straight to meet him I will go 
Above the starry chime. 


And with our clashing bucklers’ clang 
The heavenly spheres shall ring, 

While bright the northern lights shall hang 
Beside our tourneying. : 


And, if she lose her champion true, 
Tell Heaven not despair ; 

For I will be her champion new, — 
Her fame I will repair. 


NOTES. 


R. HUXLEY says, to help the world on “effectually, it is 

necessary to be possessed of only two beliefs: the first, 

that the order of nature is ascertainable by our faculties to an 

extent which is practically unlimited ; the second, that our voli- 

tion counts for something as a condition of the course of events.” 

This would be fine, if, on his premises, our “ volition” were not 
born of ammonia, etc. 


Mr. Hux -ey parries the blow aimed at his own “ materialism” 
by kicking the Positivists. It is an awkward performance, but it 
has carried the “Fortnightly” through seven or eight editions. 
He pleads for the “union of materialistic terminology with the 
repudiation of materialistic philosophy.” Dr. Johnson tells of a 
man who fired his gun,and ran away from the report. Mr. 
Huxley must appear to unprejudiced eyes to be making a like 
escape. Would he marry his lady’s clothes, and “ repudiate” her 
personally ? 


THERE can be no doubt of the guilt of the British Government 
in its dealings with this country during the war. Explanations 
may be piled up till doomsday to show the contrary, and still 
the world will believe that both France and England hoped for a 
dismemberment of America. But how is it with America? 
What would be said of an individual, who had led a life at all 
comparable to the past career of our own country, if he should, 
after he had been forced to abandon his iniquities, and had found 
himself in a line of respectability, turn to and exhibit himself in 
the high places of the life-long “saint”? Mr. Sumner personally 
may have won the right to arraign mankind with a great deal of 
moral unction; but, when he speaks for the nation, he should 
show a modesty in keeping with the fact that most of its conver- 
sions to the moral code have been of a very recent date. 
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The American, of all other governments, should keep such 
little matters in view, since it is claimed that it more than any 
other directly expresses, in all its movements, the will of the 
people. 


A CORRESPONDENT of “The Springfield Republican,” in an 
account of a visit to Concord, thus reports Mr. Alcott’s picture 
of Thoreau :— 


He was a virgin man. All his instincts and thoughts were fresh and 
pure as those of a babe. He seemed to have no temptations. All 
those strong wants which do battle with other men’s natures he knew 
snot. Only once in my life did I ever see him in company when he 
seemed to recognize any difference between a woman and himself. He 
believed. animals’ instincts were of the same kind as man’s senses, only 
that man’s were of greater degree, and he always curiously noted where 
those instincts of the animal approached nearest to those of man. He 
seemed to have four or five more instincts than any other man. The 
flowers waited for him to come and see them blossom ; for it was im- 


- possible to escape him by a single hour. It seemed as if I could say 


with truth that he knew familiarly every atom of earth in Concord. He 
walked every morning, and, returning to his cabin, wrote down simply 
what he saw, just as he saw it. His journals, still unprinted, will make 
fifteen or twenty volumes. He was of a social nature, but never came 
to see me unless he had something to say, and always pinned one to 
his subject. Small in stature, and dapper in appearance, he seemed 
to cling to the earth as he walked along. But he had strong muscular 
hands, and limbs clad in hair. His eyes were wonderful: they seemed 
to see behind him, —to see round the corner of himself, to comprehend 
everything. He saw things constantly in nature which were close to us 
all, but which none of us others ever see. His nostrils were superb, 
and he snuffed the air like an animal, as if he distinguished as well by 
scent as by sight.’ 


Mr. L. F. Hove, of Cincinnati, a pioneer in the questions of 
labor and land reform, lays down for his “ working-man”’ 
form a few planks worthy of attention. 


s plat- 


I. No public land, except for working-men, and homesteads for all ; 
freedom of one hundred (100) acres to each family or adult that will 
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settle upon it, and this not to be sold by the occupant except to a land- 
less person. 

II. No more land monopoly in the states. No more buying of land, 
except for personal occupation and use ; nor more than one hundred 
(100) acres for any farmer, or more than a homestead and a place of 
business for any one else. 

III. Those who now lawfully possess a land monopoly may hold it 
at pleasure till their death, after which their monopolies shall be divided 
among their children, at the rate of one hundred acres each, on condi- 
tion of personal occupancy thereof; the balance to be sold, and the 
proceeds given to the children. And so also with real-estate monopo- 
lies in cities and towns,— homesteads and places of business out of the 
paternal estate under the limitation principle of this article, the balance , 
to .be sold to such as need homes and places of business, and the 
proceeds given to the children. 

IV. No more mortgages on one’s farm or homestead, nor forfeiture 
thereof, except for taxes. 

V. No more debts to be collected by law. No bankrupt laws ; credit 
a matter of honor. 


“THe Weexty AMERICAN WorkMAN,” published in Boston, 
of which we have seen a few copies, is conducted with ability 
and spirit. The following extract from its editorial on “ Partner- 
ship of Labor with Capital” is calm and strong, and fairly gives 
the tone of the paper. 


The more excellent way, and that to which we believe and trust we 
are now coming, would be for the capitalist to reveal to the laborer his 
rate of profit, and prove to him that he could not afford to give more 
for his labor than he was giving. _ But this would be a formal accept- 
ance of a theory, which, until very recently, the capitalist has always 
scouted. He has maintained, indeed, that the interests of labor and 
capital are identical ; a phrase, which, though often used, and by some 
people regarded as something exceedingly valuable, has about as much 
practical importance as the statement that honesty is the best policy, or 
that true happiness comes from virtue. The interests of labor and 
capital are identical in the long run, and on d great scale; but no 
capitalist feels them to be so, in his particular case, and on a particular 
day. He does not go into any business, expecting to treat the laborer 
as a partner, and make him share in his prosperity by giving him a 
proportion of his profits. He expects, on the contrary, to make a large 
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portion of his profits by allowing the laborer as little for his labor as 
possible, that is, by taking all the advantage he can, though perhaps 
not knowingly or designedly, of the laborer’s ignorance or necessity. 

We think the next stage in the progress of labor, and that to which 
the present agitation is likely to lead before long, will be the co-opera- 
tion of laborers with capitalists, the association of the men with the 
master as partners, receiving in lieu of wages, or in addition to wages, 
a share in the profits, after the deduction of a fair, probably a high, 
interest on the capital, thus sharing his prosperity as well as his mis- 
fortune. 

The great question for the American politician is, How are the results 
of production to be distributed? Under the hiring system which now pre- 
vails, not only are large masses of the population kept in political and 
social dependence on a comparatively few individuals, but the faculties 
of workingmen are only partially brought into play ; and thus the pro- 
ducing power of the country is seriously diminished. ‘There is really 
very little in the present industrial routine to stimulate the intelligence, 
excite the ambition, and sweeten the toil of ordinary mortals. Of the 
loss of productive power caused by this state of things little need be 
said. There is no such force in industry as the zeal, the eagerness of 
workers. Its presence or absence often makes all the difference 
between national decline and prosperity, between national greatness and 
national weakness. 

The natural resources of the United States are such, that they will 
probably continue to be a growing and thriving nation ; but the great 
body of the people may be, as they are now, not poor in the European 
sense of the word, but so poor that their lives shall be over-laborious, 
their means of self-improvement small, their enjoyments and even their 
comforts scanty, and by far the greater part of their most elevating 
desires and aspirations unsatisfied. By the statistics of the income 
tax, it appears that, in 1866, not over half a million, out of thirty-six 
millions, had an income of over six hundred dollars a year. [This sum 
is just two-thirds the amount necessary to maintain a family in respect- 
able circumstances in our large towns.] This is a state of things 
which no thinking man can contemplate without concern. If it con- 
tinues, the process of assimilating American society to that of Europe 
must go on. Larger and larger masses of the population must every 
year be reduced to the condition of day-laborers, living from hand to 
mouth on fixed wages, catching — through dependence for their bread 
on the good-will of employers, and through long subjection to factory 
discipline and long exemption from the higher and more ennobling 

i 
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anxieties of life —the servile tone and the servile way of thinking. We 
need, to deliver us from this, the elevation of the working classes from 
the condition of hired laborers into that of partners, dependent for the 
amount of their compensation on the amount of their immediate pro- 
duction, and stimulated by self-interest into the utmost diligence and 
carefulness, and into the study and comprehension of the whole indus- 
trial process. 

If capitalists are wise, they will do all they can to hasten it ; and if 
the working-men are wise, they will meet the capitalists in a spirit of 
frankness and considerateness. 


Joun Welss has declined to renew his engagement with the 
society at Watertown. 


O. B. FROTHINGHAM now speaks on Sundays from the plat- 
form of Lyric Hall, in. New York city. His society have sold 
their church and adopted this modern and more excellent way. 
Every tendency of “the times” may not be towards improve- 
ment, but this one, on a part of a few at least, savors of life. 
Catholicism, by virtue of a long experience, is able to arrange 
the best side shows in the Lord’s behalf it is possible for the 
imagination of mankind to conceive. The simple truth should 
need none of these adjuncts for its service. A platform, a desk, 
and a thoughtful mind,— what more can the Lord ask or the 
people need? Lyric Hall offers to the intelligent soul this sim- 
ple and sufficient service. 

Mr. Frothingham’s opening discourse was on “ Secular Reli- 
gion,” and is represented in the papers as a strong appeal for 
religion in the world’s affairs. 


WE do not anticipate a popular demonstration will follow these 
discourses in halls. None is looked for or hoped. The need is 
for instruction and meditation ; for quiet, slow growths. Was 
ever a thing seex to grow that had taken root? If the benefit 
is a real and substantial one, it will come unobserved. The 
speculators in its “ progress” will find little to cheer and comfort 
them. 
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THERE is no question so shallow as this one, often asked, when 
applied to a true word or deed, “ Will it pay?” The question is 
a plummet that sounds the depth of the one who asks it. 


“Money makes the mare go.” If going were all, the mare 
had been at her journey’s end ere this. 


In closing a few remarks at the last “Radical Club,” a 
speaker mildly said, “ There is no quarrel.” If this be true, how 
explain the protracted and somewhat excited discussion so pleas- 
antly brought to an end? Not a personal quarrel, of course; 
but a quarrel, —the old quarrel, breaking out anew in the mod- 
ern world ; the same which has ever appeared when religion 
disturbed the fine schemes of a materialistic age, and sharply 
asserted her own presence and claims in the nature of man. Her 
quarrel with the present age was inevitable. She has no idea of 
being either banished as a superstition, or demeaned as the mere 
handmaid of society, to do its dirty work at reforming outward 
conditions. She has a function peculiarly her own in the world 
within, where her presence, be the conditions of the world with- 
out as they may, is sunshine and peace. The quarrel is inevita- 
ble. Let it come. 


Tue material needs of the people have so absorbed their time 
and energy, they have well nigh lost sight of all else. 

Religion reminds them of this. 

“Have we not churches, and school houses, and philanthro- 
pists, and reforms of every description in progress?” they reply, 
with wounded pride. 

“Your churches are shams, your schools amount to little, your 
philanthropies are an offset to your sins, your reforms are dead 
ere they are established, — your whole life proceeds without 
even a recognition of personal character to support it.” 

This is the sweeping charge religion evermore repeats. 

The Church stands forth in the name of religion. But reli- 
gion says, “ You preserve only a tradition of me. I am not in 
your midst.” 

The civilizations of Europe and America stand forth and 
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claim to be religious. But religion says, “ You have no faith in 
me. You put your trust in kings and princes.” 

The reformers are confident that their claims will be allowed ; 
but religion says to them, “ You make clean the platter.” 

Is there “ no quarrel,” then ? 

Science makes her claim ; and religion says to her, “ You deal 
with particles. I am spirit.” 

In setting aside these various claimants, religion does not 
wholly discard them. She remands them to their subordinate 
functions. They may not reign in her stead; they may not in 
their zeal grow contemptuous of her dreaming. What she 
dreams abides. Her dreams are REALITIES. 


We very gladly insert the following announcement by one of our 
contributors : — 


EDUCATIONAL. — A teacher of established reputation, M. A. and LL. D. 
of a British University, is desirous of finding suitable employment in any 
High School or College of the United States. He is a competent classical 
scholar ; but favors the predominance of English literature and science, as 
the best means of carrying on the work of education, whether for young men 
or young women. His religious convictions are in unison with those main- 
tained by THE RADICAL, and, in this way, he feels no longer comfortable in 
the college to which he is nowattached. Particulars given on application to 
the editors of THE RADICAL. 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION.— The second Annual Meeting of the 
Fee Religious association will take place in Boston, in the coming Anniver- 
sary week, as follows : — 

A business session will be held in Fraternity Hall, 554 Washington Street, 
at 3 P. M., on Thursday, May 27th, for hearing reports, election of officers, 
etc.; also, to see if the Association will make such verbal changes in its 
Constitution as are necessary to secure a legal incorporation. 

On Friday, May 28, a general Convention with three sessions will be held 
in Tremont Temple, for addresses, essays and discussions on questions of 
special religious interest at this time. Rev. O. B. Frothingham, President 
of the Association, Ralph Waldo Emerson, David A. Wasson, Lucretia 
Mott, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Prof. Wm. Denton, Rabbi Isaac M. Wise, 
Rev. Francis E. Abbot, Rev. Rowland Connor, and Lucy Stone are among 
the speakers expected to address the Convention at some one of the 
sessions. 





REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


THE PitysicAL Basis oF Lire. A Lecture by Prof. T. H. Huxley. * Fort- 
nightly Review.” Reprinted in * Every Saturday.” 

The words “this,” “that,” and “the other,” though still retained in 
our grammatical lists of adjective pronouns, are nevertheless fast disappear- 
ing from scientific usage. The tendency now is towards absolute unity. 
Prof. Tyndall has demonstrated the correlation of the physical forces, and 
we find ourselves obliged to speak of motion, light, heat, and magnetism, as 
one. Prof. Brodie has been at work in another department; and, intrenched 
behind such formidable terms as “‘ Isomerism” and “ Allotropism,” he heldly 
declares that attar-of-roses and coal-tar are chemically the same, and, save 
as a matter of taste, that there is no difference between a peck of charcoal 
and a diamond necklace. 

Dr. Hill finds that the law which determines the arrangement of the 
leaves of plants is mathematically related to that which governs the time of 
the planetary revolutions, and that plant and star are by nature kin. Fol- 
lowing Dr. Hill, certain English astronomers, turning their attention to 
spectrum analysis, think that they have discovered enough to warrant them in 
declaring that the solar system is homogeneous; and that, chemically. speak- 
ing, a man might raise the same crops on the rings of Saturn which he raises 
on our own commonpiace planet. 

‘hese prepare us for Mr. Darwin’s theory of the evolution of species ; 
and now we have Prof. Huxley’s remarkable lecture on the physical basis of 
life, or the primordial unity of organic forms. According to this view, all 
diversity in vital phenomena is but superficial, and subordinate to a substan- 
ial identity. The fungus, and the oak on which it grows, the animalcule, and 
the savant who examines it, are alike one. Reduce life to its lowest terms, 
and the result is a common structural unit. Whether it be a drop of nettle- 
juice or a drop of human blood does not matter, for both have their origin in 
the same corpuscle. To this primary cell Prof. Huxley gives the name of 
“protoplasm.” And this, he tells us, is the formal basis of all life. “Itis the 
clay of the potter, which, bake it. and paint it as he will, remains clay, 
separated by artifice, and not by nature, from the commonest brick or sun- 
dried clod.” 

In seeking for the origin of protoplasm, we are directed to the vegetable 
world ; for no animal can directly make it, but must obtain it, ready made, 
from some other animal or plant. The elements out of which protoplasm is 
built up are water, carbonic acid, and ammonia, or, briefly, a solution of 
smelling salts in water with an infinitesimal proportion of certain saline 
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matters. Furnish the plant with these raw materials, and forthwith it 
raises them to the dignity of organic life. Suppose the plant to be a 
cereal, say wheat: then, made into bread, it offers a food stored with proto- 
plasmic material, which is readily converted into nerve and brain tissue, 
Beginning, then, with a mere lifeless substance, —a little water, a little 
carbonic acid, and a pinch or two of different salts, we can climb the 
creative ladder from weed to man. But let no one suppose, that, in making 
this ascent, he is nearing the vital principle. Quite the contrary ; for Prof. 
Huxley assures us that “ vitality” is to science what myth is to history, and 
that it can hope for no better fate than all the other “ities” which have given 
up the ghost before it. 

In short, “ vitality”? is an impertinence not to be tolerated. The properties 
of protoplasm are in no way indebted to it, but result from the nature and 
cisposition of molecular structure. Here Prof. Huxley warns us that if we 
accept this conclusion we “are placing our feet on the first rung of a ladder, 
which, in most people’s estimation, is the reverse of Jacob’s, and leads to the 
antipodes of heaven.” 

In other words, if we admit the premises, and grant that the apparent 
vital energy displayed by protoplasm is, in truth, only a necessary result of 
its component matter, then it is difficult avoiding the logical conclusion, that, 
under certain favorable circumstances, a compound of carbonic acid, etc., 
may come to consciousness, may reflect upon itself, and finally may deliver a 
very entertaining and able lecture, illustrative of its own brilliant properties. 

But Prof. Huxley is not yet quite ready to dispense with soul, even in 
favor of carbonic acid and ammonia. He defends his use of the language 
of materialism, while he denies that he assents to the materialistic philosophy. 

“ After all,” he says, “ what do we know of this terrible ‘ matter,’ except as 
a name for the unknown hypothetical cause of states of our own conscious- 
ness? And what do we know of that ‘spirit,’ over whose threatened ex- 
tinction by matter a great lamentation is arising, like that which was heard 
at the death of Pan, except that it is also a name for an unknown and 
hypothetical cause, or condition of states of consciousness ?” 

Is this indeed all? Prof. Huxley undertakes to clear up the mystery of 
life. He assures us that itis simple enough ; that the origin of the complex 
phenomena we see everywhere active is in an atom or cell called protoplasm. 
Excellent. But as all matter has just been ruled out of court as hypothet- 
ical, and as mind has also been treated’in the same way, the question arises, 
“ What evidence have we of the existence of protoplasm at all, further than 
this, that it is an hypothesis of an hypothesis?” Briefly, then, the conclusion 
at which Prof. Huxley arrives is, that the basis of life is—not a reality, for 
realities are not hypothetical— but the basis of life is protoplasm; and 
protoplasm is —a guess! : 

It has long been the fashion with men whose knowledge is confined to 
the observations of a particular class of facts to indulge in ironical 
pleasantries at the expense of metaphysical inquiry. They are wont to 
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smile at the vague cogitations of Kant and Hegel and Hamilton, and ask 
jocularly after the result of such pondering. Well, if they, and the later 
trancendentalists, have done nothing else, they have, at least, not reduced 
the universe to a “perhaps.” Prof. Huxley claims that he clears the slough. 
of materialism, —that slough where so many are now wallowing, happy in 
their mire, — but he clears it by a leap which precipitates him into the gulf 
of negation. The cloudiest transcendentalist does better than this ; for while 
he may agree with Prof. Huxley, that the existence of matter depends for 
proof on sensuous impressions, and so ultimately on spirit, yet he never 
fails to insist that spirit is its own sufficient evidence. 

Even Herbert Spencer admits that “ we may realize in consciousness what 
we cannot grasp in thought,” and thus gives God standing-room inside the 
walls of his system: but Prof. Huxley, though he believes in the order of 
nature, and does not hesitate to deplore the ignorance and misery of daily 
life, yet, nevertheless, insists that the legitimate aim of science is gradually 
to extend the province of what we call matter and physical causation, and at 
the same time to gradually banish from human thought all idea of “ what 
we call spirit and spontaneity.” 

When that time arrives, and “ spirit and spontaneity ” are finally exploded, 
we suppose human ignorance and human wretchedness will have vanished 
also: in their place will reign an all-pervading protoplasmic wisdom and a 
serene protoplasmic happiness. Then. men will have done with hypotheses 
and abstractions. Deity, as Comte says, having been conducted with 
honor to the frontier, will be bowed out with thanks for his provisional 
government ; and humanity, at last set right, and sure of a never-failing 
supply of carbonic acid and ammonia, will know that intelligence and affec- 
tion are the result of corpuscular activity. Gravitation will be seen to bea 
form of self-sacrifice ; moral purity, a galvanic current; and virtue, like sap, 
a result of the solar ray. Then it will be no longer doubted that life has a 
physical basis, and that what we now call soul and matter are indeed one, and 
that matter is that one. D. H. M. 


THE ReLIGious ConpiTION oF THE CouNTRY. A Lecture by Father 
Hecker. (Reported for the * Pilot.”) 

We heartily welcome this address. It comes from a man thoroughly in 
earnest; in earnest, too, about religion. Trade, we know, is real; so is 
office (while it lasts) ; so, too, are hobbies, so long as riders are able to keep 
their balance. But Father Hecker insists that these are not the only Ameri- 
can verities: he believes in the Roman-Catholic Church. He insists that in 
it, and in it alone, can spiritual certainty be found. We like his sincerity 
and his clear statement. There is something wholesome in it. It opens our 
eyes to the fact that the faith he advocates is no longer a faith confined, as 
we are apt to suppose, to the “ areas ” and cellar-kitchens of modern civili- 
zation. It demands a public hearing. It calls up culture and fashion, and 
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indicts them for life under false pretenses. It warns us that our prosperous 
indifference must end in self-destruction. We thank Father Hecker for his 
boldness. He has put us all in his debt; and, if we fail to profit by what he 
has said, the fault will not rest with him. 

Long ago, Dr. Newman said, in his * Apologia Pro Vita Sua,” speaking of 
the Anglican Church, “ In the present day, mistiness is the mother of wisdom. 
Your safe man, the hope of the Church, is said to be he who is sensible, tem- 
perate, sober, well-judging ; who can guide it through the channel of no- 
meaning, between the Scylla and Charybdis of Ay and No.” How well 
these words describe the popular Christianity! No wonder that Robertson 
hastened to add his testimony to Newman’s, and declare that Protestantism 
(if the feeble stuff known by this name has any “ protest” in it) needed a 
masculine element. No wonder he characterized it as “at once devotional, 
slanderous, timid, gossiping, narrow, shrieking, and prudish.” 

We hope Father Hecker is right in his prediction that all Protestantism 
must end —as it has ended, he says, in New England—in Rationalism. At 
present, most of it lacks vigor to end anywhere or anyhow. 

Ecclesiastical faith is bed-ridden. Here and there a church, at great 
expense, manages to bolster the poor thing up of a pleasant Sunday, just 
long enough for it to get breath to last through another week: but no one 
thinks of bringing the venerable invalid out-of-doors, face to face with actual 
life ; the shock would be too great, the doctors say, and the people are too 
busy with their own affairs to insist on making the experiment. 

Meanwhile the world goes on. Let us hope that it is nearing the crisis. 
Let us trust that the re-action will soon set in when every man will become 
his own pope. Why should we not do in religion as we do in everything 
else, — “ believe as we go along ” ? 

But Protestantism tends to atheism, says Father Hecker. Why did 
Father Hecker stop at a half-truth? Why did he not speak out, and say, 
Protestantism —the Protestantism of to-day—has reached atheism, and 
has not the courage to avow it? Our hope now lies in getting through to 
the other side, — in getting through this swamp of materialism, this bog of 
“filthy lucre,” —to the realities beyond; realities which Rome denies and 
anathematizes just as she denied the antipodes and the new world with its 
new opportunities which one of her own sons dared to affirm, to seek, and, 
through manifold discouragements, to discover. 

But we suppose Father Hecker means that free religion is a road which 
terminates in an abyss ; in nihilism; in blank, despairing godlessness. If 
such catastrophe does await the untrammeled exercise of the power which 
Luther called into new activity, if reason faithfully followed ends of neces- 
sity in its own annihilation, whose is the responsibility? Let Father Hecker 
tell us. 

There is, however, another charge that the speaker makes against Rational- 
ism, or the independent use of reason, which is even more serious, because 
less speculative. He thinks Rationalism is killing out the race. Appealing to 
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statistics, he asserts that the native American population is dying out through 
decrease of births. Protestant America does not believe in children, hence 
its days are numbered. We thank Father Hecker for calling attention to 
this fact in a public lecture, — for fact it is, beyond a doubt, and one as start- 
ling as true: but we fail to see a remedy in Catholicism ; for the same sta- 
tistics also show, that, while the legitimate birth-rate among our native popu- 
lation is decreasing, the ¢//egitimate birth-rate in the Catholic countries of 
Southern Europe is as steadily increasing. Judged from an ethical point, 
there is not much to choose between the two, though we must admit the 
inevitable conclusion (which, however, Father Hecker does not press), that, 
if the disproportion continues, the time cannot be very far distant when none 
but good Catholics will inherit the earth. 

But we have already lingered too long over this interesting address, with 
many points of which we entirely agree, and whose criticism we commend to 
all who care to see themselves as others see them. We think Father Hecker 
is right in regard to the disintegration of nominal Protestantism ; but we do 
not think he catches even a glimpse of the higher unity to which Free Reli- 
gion looks forward after sects and sectarianism shall have worn down into a 
soil fit to receive the seed of a living and fruitful faith. 

“That is a brave and good institution which digs its own grave.” The 
Church, whether Catholic or Protestant, considered as a close corporation, 
finished digging hers some time ago, and is already buried above the line of 
the lips. For more than half acentury she has not uttered an audible sound. 
It is true, Pio Nono did issue an encyclical two or three years since, purport- 
ing to be her utterance, which feebly remonstrated against reason and prog- 
ress; but Father Hecker and all other prudent Catholics find it convenient 
to forget this. It is true, too, that an ecclesiastical convention of one sort 
or another is occasionally held, which resolves by a majority that life is 
not yet extinct, and that for the present the obsequies ought to be deferred ; 
but no one really doubts the issue, and perhaps even theologians would not 
be sorry to say, Regutescat in pace. 

When institutions die, men are reborn. The truth they held as trustees 
becomes common property, which all may enjoy. Religion—the relation of 
man to his Maker — is purely a personal interest. The idea, that a committee 
can assume control or guardianship over it, is an affront to the sacred privacy 
of the soul. 

But the day of such interference draws to its close: meanwhile, — 


‘* Life is too short to waste 
In critic peep or cynic bark, 
Quarrel or reprimand . 
Twill soon be dark. 
Up! mind thine own aim, and 
God speed the mark !”’ 


D. H. M, 
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HEALTH-EXERCISE. By Lewis G. Janes. 

This little pamphlet is a lineal descendant of “ The Lifting Cure,” a book 
noticed some months ago in our columns. Its author is the physician and 
instructor at the Cure recently established in. New York. We are glad ot 
the opportunity again to call the attention of our readers to this system, and 
the books in which it is explained. 

They seem to contain a good many ideas which the world in general is, as 
Thoreau says, “abed and asleep to, — however much it might be worth its 
while to be up and awake to them.” No branch of science is in a more 
unstable and chaotic state than the’ science of medicine. Earnest young 
men graduate from the medical schools, and then throw up the profession 
with the frank avowal that they do not understand how an honest man can 
be a physician. Grave professors close their learned lectures with the naive 
confession, that, although these are the accepted theories of to-day, a few 
years will undoubtedly sweep them all into the waste-basket of posterity. 
Undoubtedly they will; and with them will go what Egyptian pyramids of 
pills and powders! what rivers and seas of wine-bitters and cherry-pecto- 
rals, of pain-killers and panaceas of every conceivable sort, that have 
brought wealth to their venders, and woe to humanity! Every day marks the 
birth of some new, and the burial of some old, nostrum, — more worthless, 
even, than ephemeral, — while temperance, cleanliness, and exercise, — the 
world-old healers of humanity, —lose not one jot nor tittle of their ancient 
virtues, though the world comes to a knowledge of and adherence to them 
by slow and painful steps. It certainly has not learned that temperance 
means the intelligent use of all that is good, and the rejection of all that is 
evil; that cleanliness includes purity of person, purity of surroundings, 
purity of soul ; and that exercise in its true sense means a full and perfect 
development of the body in harmony with all the laws thereof. To set forth 
briefly the claims of a system of physical training which includes all this, 
is the purpose of the books before us. We have read both with exceeding 
interest. 

The manner of statement is such as to command respect, if not acceptance. 
' The hygienic suggestions commend themselves to our common sense, based, 
as they evidently are, on a sound philosophy. And here we may say, that, if 
drug medication has failed, and worse tian failed, so too the path of health- 
reformers, who ground themselves on natural law, has been beset with diffi- 
culties. The facts have so often refused, apparently, to sustain the theories. 
The maxim of the health-reformer, “ Obey all the physical laws, and health 
will follow,” is true beyond dispute. ; 

It has been the faithful and persistent endeavor of many an invalid to live 
in obedience to nature’s laws. They bathe in pure water, breathe pure air, 
bask in sunshine, and reduce the diet to an ideal simplicity. And in many 
cases great is the reward. The hapless body takes heart again under this 
kindly usage ; and the slow, carefully guarded invalid life is peacefully pro- 
longed. But it is invalid life, after all. How frequent is the confession, “I 
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am very comfortable while I go along just so; but, if I take one step out of 
routine, I suffer for it”! till we had come to believe that to make life barely 
comfortable was the best thing attainable for those once afflicted with any 
chronic ailment. But it would seem, that, under this new system, the dream 
of many a life-long sufferer is coming true. The disappointing mirage takes 
substance and reality. There is for a large majority of invalids a fair chance 
yet for renewed life, vigorous and joyful. Under this new system, the law of 
exercise, instead of being, as heretofore, slurred over as a subordinate point, 
takes its proper place as a fundamental law of the human organism. How 
to obey this primal law is the hitherto baffling problem, which Mr. Butler 
seems to have solved successfully. Not overgrown muscles, not partial but 
perfect development of the whole body, is the object. This is secured by 
careful and scientific training, with the aid of machinery. The theory is 
simple and natural, harmonizing with all that is healthy and progressive in 
the thought of the present day. And, so far as we know, the facts amply 
sustain the theory. F. M. C. 


ARNE. A Sketch of Norwegian Country Life. By Bjornstjerne Bjornson. 


This is a simple story.of simple country life; a mere sketch, which touches 
faintly, yet defines accurately ; an outline transparent in its slightness, and 
yet delineating a fine life-picture. It charms by its naturalness. The in- 
sight born of like sorrows is the key which unlocks the seemingly empty 
paragraphs, and finds the treasures of a bitter experience veined with golden 
blessings. Margit’s suffering is shared by many. The framing of circum- 
stance may be different, but the sombre shades of that covered picture are 
recognized as one’s own. Arne is one of the million unconscious wit- 
nesses among children who see without realizing, and hear without com- 
prehending, adding through their wantonness a deeper shade of grief to the 
sorrow-laden mother. His soliloquy in the barn raps sharply upon the con- 
science, and may be echoed by thousands of shrinking, pusillanimous, erring 
youth. 

“Tm afraid of strong thoughts, afraid of anything that’s strong ; and, if I 
ever rise into it, it’s in a passion, and passion is cowardice. I’m more 
clever and know more than I seem; I’m better than my words: but my 
cowardice makes me afraid of showing myself in my true colors. Shame 
upon me! I drank that spirits through cowardice: I wanted to deaden my 
pain,—shame upon me! I felt miserable all the while I was drinking it, 
yet I drank; drank my father’s heart’s-blood, and still I drank! In fact, 
there’s no end-to my cowardice ; and the most cowardly thing is, that I can 
sit and tell myself all this!” 


The book seems to be the embodiment of a keen sight which singles out 
a few from the mass of humanity, and, while presenting them palpably to our 
view, points directly to the unconscious spectator with the words, “ Thou art 
the one,” so direct is the impression conveyed of the author’s power of 
unveiling the heart's deep mysteries. We live amid the scenes he describes, 
watch the shadows on the lake, dream in the woods, and even feel a certain 
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proprietorship in Arne’s verses, although his longing found sweet utterance, 
and ours is silent. We walk with these people, not as friends, but as myste- 
rious counterparts, who realize all that can possibly happen to them: we 
tremble when they tremble, and share their dread, and feel quite as distressed 
as Margit over those suppressed letters and the consequent concealment. 
The book is well-laden, and droops its boughs to the reader’s height, that he 
may gather freely. Arne offers all he has in the verses which he sang : — 


‘* The tree’s early leaf-buds were bursting their brown : 
‘Shall I take them away?’ said the Frost, sweeping down. 
‘No; leave them alone 
Till the blossoms have grown,’ 
Prayed the Tree, while he trembled from rootlet to crown. 
‘* The tree bore his blossoms, and all the birds sung : 
‘ Shall I take them away?’ said tii: Wind, as he swung. 
‘No; leave them alone 
Till the berries have grown,’ 
Said the Tree, while his leaflets quivering hung. 
‘* The tree bore his fruit in the midsummer glow : 
Said the girl, ‘ May I gather thy berries or no?’ 
‘Yes, all thou canst see : 
Take them; all are for thee,’ 
Said the Tree, while he bent down his laden boughs low.”’ 
M. A. B. 


ANNUAL OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY; or, Year-Book of Facts in Science 
and Art for 1869. Exhibiting the most important discoveries and im- 
provements in Medicines, Useful Arts, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 
Astronomy, Geology, Biology, Botany, Mineralogy, Meteorology, Geog- 
raphy, Antiquities, etc. Together with notes on the Progress of Sci- 
ence during the year 1868; a list of recent Stientific Publications ; 
Obituaries of Eminent Scientific Men, etc. Edited by Samuel Knee- 
land, A. M., M. D., Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, Secretary of and Instructor in Zodlogy and Physiology in the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, etc. Boston: Gould & Lin- 
coln. 1869. 


This full titlepage explains the value of the book better than a more ex- 
tended review might do. Though the zeal in America for science was never 
so great as now, yet no harm can come of nourishing it by such a work as 
this. There are two classes of people who need the exact and unpretending 
statements this annual contains. One class is the kind of which Prof. Fara- 
day complained when he said it was impossible to get together a company of 
people who were disposed to give Spiritism a scientific investigation ; and 
the other class includes those who would hustle religion into the retort, and 
sum up its quality and worth with a flippant show of wisdom. 

All honor to science, but do not let us claim for it everything yet. This 
year its great achievement has been improvement in the manufacture of steel. 
This is one step towards the solution of the problem of the universe. 

J. B. M. 
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